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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cotto will accept our thanks for the valuable communications 
already forwarded us. The poetry for the present month was 
arranged before we were favoured with his correspondence. It 
is our intention to insert the pieces in regular order, excepting the 
Parody, which, we doubt not, he will, upon a mature consideratio 
be convinced of the propriety of our declining. We are flattered 
by the hope of further communications, and with pleasure remind 
him of his promise, 


The solution tothe Rebus in the magazine for May last, remain: 
for our next, 


The meteorological tables from Charleston, came too late to bx 
inserted in the present number, | 


We thank the Rhapsodist, and solicit the continuation of his 


es$ay &. 


Through the inattention of the persor intrusted with the delivery 
of the Retailer, No. X1. the essay came too late, and is therefore 
unavoidably postponed. . 


The editor, ‘has, within these, few. days, received several valuable 
communications, for which he returns his sincere acknowledgements. 
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(HEY recommend to the irtha- 

: bitants of Massachiusetts- 
Bay, to submit to a suspension of 
the administration’ of justice, as 
It annot be procured in a legal 
magner under the rules of the 
chatter, until theeffects of the 
application of congress for a re- 
of those acts, yo which the 
chattem, rights are infringed, | is 
kngwn, And that every person 
wh shall accept, or act under, 
ao authority, de- 
tivéd from the late acts of the 
British parliament, changing the 
of government, and violat- 



















and considered as the wicked tool 
of that despotism, which is pre- 
Pating to destroy those rights, 
which God, nature and compact, 
€ given to America. They 
afb recommended to the peuple 
‘boston and Massachusetts-Bay, 
stilto conduct themselves peace- 
ably towards the general and the 
eoPs Stationed at Boston, so 
as it could possibly consist 
Wh their immediate satety ; but 
that-they should firmly persevere 
Cot. Mac. Vol. [1], No. 8. 
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ing the charter. .of that province, 
ought to beheld in detestation, | 
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im the defensive? lincrof conduct 
they were now-pursujng.) \The 
latter part of this instruction 
evidently alludialtqjoand wplied 
an approbation of, thes#tate;reso- 
lutions of the coutity of Suffolk, 
relativedo thé mifitiazoamdmto ‘tlic 
arming “of-the. lelimpéneral. 
Congress conclude by a resolution, 
that, the transporting dgatyenipt- 
ing to transport any persory e+ 
yond sea, for the trial of offences 
committed in) vdinerieag being a- 
gainstlaw, will jastifyz and onpht 
to meet with resistance re- 
prisal. ' 

After passing these resolutions, 
congress wrete a letter to Gage, 
in whith, after repeating the 
cdmplaints which had been before 
repeatedly made by the town ot 
Boston, and by the delegates of 
the different counties in Massa- 
chusetts-Bay, they declare the de- 
termined resolution of the colo- 
nies, to unite for the preservation 
of their common rights, in oppo- 
sition to the Inte acts; that, in 
consequence of their sentiments 
it subject, the colonies 
em the guardians 
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upon the 
had appointed th 
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of their a atid liberties, and 


that they felt the deepest concern, 
that, while they were pursuing 
every peaceable measure to pro- 
cure a cordial and effectual recon- 
ciliation between Great-Britain 
and the colonies, the governor 
should proceed in so Rostile a 
manner, and which those oppres- 
sive acts did not warrant. They 
represented the tendency this con- 
duct must have to irritate and 
force a people, however well dis- 
posed to peaceable measures, into 
hostilities, which might prevent 
the endeavours of congress, to 
restore a good elhecenstie g with 
the parent state, and involve them 
in the horrors of a civil war. In 
order to prevent these evils, and 
the people from being driven to a 
state of desperation, they intreat- 
ed that the general would discon- 
tinue the fortifications in Boston, 
prevent any further invasions of 
private property, restrain the ir- 
regularities of the soldiers, and 
give orders that the communica- 
tion between the town and coun- 
try should be open, unmolested, 
and free. 

The congress also published a 
declaration of rights, to which 
the English colonies in North 
America are entitled, by the im- 
mutable laws of nature, the prin- 
ciples of the Sone constitution, 
and their several charters or com- 

acts. In the first of these are 
life, liberty, and property, a 
right to dispose of any of these, 
without their consent they had 
never ceded to any sovereign 
power whatever. That their an- 
cestors at the time of their mi- 
gration, were entitled to all the 
rights, liberties, and immunities 
‘of? free and natural-born subjects ; 
‘and that by such emigration, they 
neither forfeited, surrendered, nor 
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lost any of those rights. They 
































































then state, that the foundation o they ki 
English liberty, and of all fre the ih 
government, is a right in the te 
people to participate in their |e em c 
gislative council ; and proceed tp ) 
shew, that as the colonists are That?t 
not, and from various causes cap ble ye 
not be represented in the British § grievix 
parliament, they are entitled to, fice 
free and exclusive power of legis Fons, 
lation in their several provincia } song 
legislatures, where their right of } phar 
representation can alone be pre § ip tik 
served, in all cases of taxation states 
and internal policy, subject only § Jeqisi 
to the negative of their sovereign, ea 
in such manner as had been here J cons¢ 
tofore used and accustomed, tions. 





They declare, however, that 
from the necessity of the case, 
and a regard to the mutual inte 
rests of both countries, they 
cheerfully consent to the opera 















rb 
tion of such acts of the British na 
parliament, as are, bona fide, re- ade 
strained to the regulation of ther} 
external commerce, for the pur- } gely. 
pose of securing the commercial } the, 
advantages of the whole empitt | fore 
to the mother country, and the | pir, 
commercial benefits of its respect: | coy 
ive members, excluding every idea | the 
of taxation, internal or external, por 
for raising a revenue on the sub- ow 
jects of America, without theif | 4¢j, 
consent. ass 





They also resolved, that the 
colonies are entitled to the com- 






































or 
mon law of England, and more | of 
especially, to the great and inestr | pa 
mable privilege of being tried by | w 
their peers of the vicinage. That § 
they are entitled to the benefit of } yy 





such of the English statutes % 
existed at the time of their colo 
nization, and which they have by 
experience found to be appl 
cable to their several local 
and other circumstances, ‘That 
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hey 

nat ality are likewise entitled to all 
free F the immunities and privileges 
the and confirmed to them by 

iz royal,charters, or secured by their 
” lcodes of provincial laws. 





That'they have aright to assem- 
ble leaceably, consider of their 


ievances, and petition the king 
frei ; and that all prosecu- 
tions; and prohibitory proclama- 
Tbe so doing are illegal. 







That the keeping a standing army 


. . 





re F in times of peace, in any of the 
lon F states, without the consent of its 
ny Pleats ture, is contrary to law. 
» oe is essential to the English 


constitution, that the constitu- 
| tional branches of the legislature 
shoud be independent of each 
other. That, therefore, the ex- 
ercise of legislative power, by a 
couxcil appointed during pleasure 
by tie crown, is unconstitutional 
and destructive to the freedom of 
rican legislation. 

They declare in behalf of them- 
selves and their constituents, that 
they claimed and insisted on the 
forepoing articles as their indu- 
bitaole rights and liberties, which 
| aa not be legally taken from 

them, altered or abridged by any 
power whatsoever, without their 
owh consent, by their represent- 
atives in their several provincial 
assémblies. 

ey then enumerate parts, 
or the whole, of eleven acts 
of ‘parliament which had been 
passed in the present reign, and 
which they declared to be in- 
on and violations of the 

ts of America, and that the 
fepeal of them was essentially ne- 
cesary, in order to restore har- 
meny. Among the acts of par- 
‘ament thus reprobated, was the 
aiebec bill, which had already 
en the cause of so much discus- 
#42 at home, and which they 
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termed “ An act for establishing 
the Roman Catholic religion in 
the province of Quebec, abolish- 
ing the equitable system of Eng- 
lish laws, and erecting a tyranny 
in their place,” to the great dan- 
ger of the neighbouring British 
colonies, by whose blood and 
treasure that country was con- 
quered from France, and this dan- 
ger arose from establishing. in 
their neighbourhood a system of 
religion, law, and government, 
so totally dissimilar to their 
own. 

After specifying their rights, 
and enumerating their grievances, 
they declared, that, to obtain re- 
dress of the latter, anon-import- 
ation, non-consumption, and non- 
exportation agreement, would 
prove the most speedy, effectual, 
and peaceable. They accordingly 
entered into an association by 
which they bound themselves, 
and of course their constituents 
to the strict observance of the 
following articles, 

1. That after the first day of 
the following December, no Bri- 
tish goods, nor merchandize what- 
ever; no East-India tea, from any 
part of the world; none of the 
products of the British West India 
islands ; no wines from Madeira, 
or the Western islands; nor fo- 
reign indigo should be imported. 

2. That, after that day, they 
would wholly discontinue the 
slave trade, and neither hire ves- 
sels, nor sell commodities or ma- 
nufactures to any concerned in 
that trade. ’ 

3. That from the present date, 
they will use no tea on which a 
duty had been, or shall be paid ; 
and after the first of March en- 
suing, no East India tea what- 
ever; nor any British goods im: 
ported after the firet of Decem- 
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ber, except such as come under 
the rules and directions contained 
in the roth article. 

4. By this article ‘the non-ex- 
portation agreement is suspended 
to the toth of September, 13753 
after which day, .if the “8 of 
parliament, which they had. be- 
fore recited, are not repealed, all 
exportation is to cease, except 
that of rice to Europe. 

5: The British merchants are 
exhorted not to. ship any goods 
in violation of this association, 
under penalty of their never hold- 
ing any commereial intercourse 
with those that act otherwise. 

’ 6. Owners of ships are warned 
to give such orders to their cap- 
tains, as will effectually prevent 
their receiving any of those goods 
that are prohibited. ; | 

' 7. They agree to improve the 
breed of sheep, to increase their 
nuinber to the greatest possible 
extent. 

8. The purport of this article 
is to encourage frugality, econo- 
my, and industry; to promote 
agriculture, arts, ‘and manufac. 
tures ; to discountenance al} ex. 
pensive shows, games, and enter- 
tainments ; to lessen the expence 
of funerals; to discourage the 
giving of gloves and scarfs; and 
to recommend the wearing of no 
other mourning than a piece of 
¢rape or ribbon. . . 

9. Retail dealers are to sel] 
their goods at the usual prices, 
without takin advantage of the 
present situation of affairs. 

10. This article was designed 
in a certain degree, to soften the 
rigour of the first, and permits a 
conditional importation for two 
months longer, at the option of 
the owner; who, if he will de- 
liver up any goods that he im- 
ports before the first of February 
to the committee of the place 
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where they are landed, they an 
to be sold under their inspection, 
and the prime cost being returned 
to the importer, the profits ar 
to be applied to the relief of th 
sufferers at. Boston. All good 
that arrive after that day are w 
be sent back without landing, or 
breaking any of their packages, 
Three articles follow, which re 
late to the. pppointment of con- 
mittees, to prevent any -violation 
of the foregoing, and to publish 
the names of the violaters in the 
public papers, as foes to the 
rights, and enemies to the liber. 
ties of America; they also regu 
late the sale of domestic mam. 
factures, that they may be dispo 
sed of at reasonable prices, and no 
undue advantage taken of a future f 
scarcity of goods. By the sgh 
and last article, any province 
which shall not accede to, @ 
shall hereafter violate the assoc 
ation,-is» branded as inimical to 
the liberties of their country, an 
all dealings or intercourse what 
ever with such colony is inter 
dicted. 
* "This association was subserib- 
ed by all the members of the com J 
gress; and the foregoing resolt: 
tions were all marked xemine co 
iradicente. They atterwards re 
solved, that a congress should be 
held in the same place on the roth 
of May following, unless a redress 
of their grievances should be ob- 
ained before that time ; and they 
recommended to all the colon 
to chuse deputies, as soon as po 
Sible, for that purpose. They 
also, in their own names, and i 
behalf of all those whom they tt 
presented, declared their mos 
grateful. acknowledgments © 
those truly noble, honourable, 
and patriotic advocates of iv! 
and religious liberty, who hads 
gencrously and powerfully, thoug! 
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onsaccessfully, espoused and de- 

Jed the cause of America, both 
inand out of parliament. _ 

They then proceeded to frame 
apetition to the king; a memo- 
ria to. the people of Great- 
Brigain ; an address to the colo- 
nies in general, and another to 
thq inhabitants of the province of 


Ce 
> to the king con- 
ined. an enumeration of their 
vances; among which the fol- 
fowin are more particularly com- 
plined of, viz. the keeping a 
stdnding army in. the colonies in 
tiie of peace, without the con- 
mee the. assemblies, the em- 
ploying of that army and a naval 
er. to enforce the payment of 
. _ The authority of the com- 
ander in chief, and of the briga~- 
irs general, being rendered su- 
ein all the civil govern- 
mtnts in America. The com- 
munder general of the, forces, in 
tine of peace appointed governor 
-acolony. The charges of 
esxzablished offices greatly increas- 
a new, expensive, and op- 
ssive offices multiplied. The 
judges. of the admiralty-courts 
cinpowered to receive their sala- 
res and fees from the effects con- 
gues by themselves; and the 

0: 


cers of the customs to open and 





eAter houses, without the autho- 
rity of the civil magistrate. The 
Jyeges rendered entirely depend- 
t on the crown for their sala- 
tyes, as well as for the duration 
df ir commissions: counsel- 
lors, who exercise legislative au- 
tority, holding their commis- 
sons during pleasure. [Jumble 
reasonable petitions from the 
presentatives of the people 
witless, The agents of the peo- 
yle discountenanced, and instruc- 
Wons given to prevent the pay- 
Went of their salaries ; assemblies 
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repeatedly and injuriously dis- 
solved ; commerce burthened with 
useless and oppressive restvic- 
tions, 

They then enumerate the seve- 
ral acts of parliament passed in 
the present reign for the purpose 
of raising a revenue in the colo- 
nies, and of extending the. pow- 
ers of adiniralty and vice-admi- 
ralty-courts beyond their ancient 
limits; whereby their property is 
taken from them without their 
own consent ; the trial by jury, 
in. many civil cases, abolished; 
enormous forfeitures, for triviai 
offences, incurred; vexatious in- 
formers exempted from paying da- 
mages to which they are justly 
liable, and oppressive security re- 
quired from. owners. before they 
arc allowed to defend their right. 

They complain .of the parlia- 
mentary vote for reviving the sta- 
tute of the 35th Henry 8th, and 
extending its influence .to the co- 
lonies; and of the statute of the 
12th of his. present. majesty, 
whereby the inhabitants of the 
colonies may, in sundry cases, be 
deprived of a trial by their peers 
of the vicinage. They then re- 
cite the three acts of the preced- 
ing session, relative to Boston and 
Massachusetts-Bay, the Quebec 
act, and the act for .providing 
quarters for the troops in North 
America. 

The petition contains repeated 
expressions of loyalty, the mest 
affectionate attachment and duty 
to the sovereign, and of love to 
the parent state,, they attributed 
these sentiments to the liberties 
thev inherited from their ances- 
tors and the constitution under 
which they were bred; while the 
necessity which compelled, was 
the alae for delivering, them. 
At the same time, they doubted 
not of obtaining a favourable re- 
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ception and hearing from aprince, 
whose family owed their empire 
to similar principles. 

They declare, that from the 
destructive system of administra- 
tion towards the colonies, adopt- 
ed since the conclusion of the last 
war, have flowed those distresses, 
dangers, fears, dnd jealousies, 
which overwhelm them in afflic- 
tion; and. they defy their most 
subtle enemy to trace the unhap- 

y differences between Grear- 
Britain and them from an earlier 
period, or from othier causes than 
those they have assigned. All 
they ask is liberty, peace, and 
safety ; they wish not for a dimi- 
nution of the prerogative, nor do 
they solicit the gant of any new 
right in their favour ; and * ap- 
pealing to that Being who searches 
thoroughly the hearts of his crez- 
tures, they solemnly profess, that 
their councils have been influenced 
by no other motive than a dread 
of impending destration.” | 

They coathida by imploring his 
majesty, in the name of all Ame- 
rica, and with a more solemn and 
awful adjuration, that ‘‘ for his 
glory, which can be advanced on- 
ly by rendering his subjects hap- 
py, and keeping them united ; for 
the interests of his family, de- 
pending in an adherence to the 
Sicilia that enthroned it ; for 
the safety and welfare of his king- 
doms and dominions, threatened 
with almost unavoidable dangers 
and distresses ; and’ as the loving 
father of his whole people, con- 
nected by the same bonds of law, 

loyalty, faith and blood, though 
dwelling in various countries, he 
will not suffer the. transcendent 
relation formed by these ties, to 
be further violated; in uncertain 
expectation of effects, which, if 
ebtained, can never compensate 





for the calamities through whic 
they must be gained.” 

This petition was subscribed by 

all the delegates, 

In the memorial to the people 

of Great-Britain, they pay the 
highest praise to the noble and 
generous vittues of their common 
ancestors; but they do it in a 
manner that shabedd of reflecting 
any comparative honour on the 
present generation on that side 
the Atlantic, rather reproaches 
them with a shameful degeneracy. 
They then declare, that born to 
the same rights, liberties, and 
constitution transmitted to them 
from the same ancestors, guaran- 
teed to them by the plighted faith 
of government, and the most so- 
lemn compacts with British sove- 
yr it is no wonder they should 
refuse to surrender them to men, 
whose claims are not founded on 
any principles of reason or justice, 
“and who prosecute them witha 
design, that, by having our lives 
and properties in their power, 
they may with greater facility en- 
slave you.” They complain of 
being oppressed, abused, and mis- 
represented ; and say, that theduty 
they owe to themselves and their 
posterity, to the interest and ge- 
neral welfare of the British em- 
pire, leads them to address the 
people of England on this very 
mmiportant subject. 

After complaining of — their 
grievances im the style and sub- 
stance of the petition, they re- 
cal the happy state of the empire 
on both sides the Atlantic, pre- 
vious to the conclusion of the late 
war; and state the advantages 
which the people of Great-Britain 
derived, and to which they wil- 
lingly submitted, froin the system 
then pursued towards the colo- 
nies; they looked up to Britain 











t 
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ste their parent state, to which 
theyi were bound by the strongest 
tiesj and were happy in being in- 

al to its prosperity and 

eur. 

eall upon the British to 
witsess their loyalty and attach- 
ment to the common interests of 
the whole empire; their efforts 
inthe last war; their embarking 
neet disease and death in fo- 
and inhospitable climates, 
to promote the success of the 

itish arms. 

Yhey askito what causes they 
sreto attribute the sudden change 
of treatment, and that system of 
slavery, which was prepared for 
them at the restoration of peace ; 
they trace the history of taxation 
from that time, and declare, that 

exactions, instead of being 
applied to any useful purpose, for 
country, had been lavishly 

ed upon court favourites 

and ministerial dependents ; that 
they ever were, ee shall be, 
ready to provide for the neces- 
=“ support of their own govern- 
nent; and, whenever the exigen- 
¢ Of the state may require it, 
shall, as they have hereto- 

e done, Peretti contribute 


on proportion of men and 
y- 





They then proceed to state and 
examine the progression of the 
eee plan for enslaving 

fm, by several acts of parlia- 
ment which they consider as hos- 
ray America, and subversive of 

“irrights. ‘They represent the 
aga consequences to Great- 

tain of a perseverance in those 
méasures, even supposing them 
bbe attended with success ; ad- 

onto the national debt ; in- 
‘tease of taxes; and a diminution 
commerce must attend them in 
their Progress ; and if at last she 
“ictorious, in what condition 
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would she be? What advantages, 
what laurels would she reap from 
such a conquest? 

‘Their cause ought to be the cause 
of both countries, for should the 
measures against the colonics be 
attended with success, the event 
would be as fatal to the liberties 
of England as to those of Ameri- 
ca. ‘They ask the people.of Great- 
Britain, if they do not suppese that 
a minister with the same armies 
that subdued Asnerica would not 
likewise enslave them? If to this 
it is answered, that we will cease 
to pay those armies; can they ima- 
gine America reduced to sucha 
situation would not afford abun- 
dant resources both of men and 
money for the purpose ; nor should 
the people of Great-Britain ex- 
pect, that after making slaves ef 
America, they should refuse to 
assist in reducing them to the 
same abject state. ‘In a word, 
take care that you do not fall inte 
the same pit that is preparing for 
us.” 

After denying the several 
charges of being seditious, impa- 
tient of government, and desirous 
of independency, all of which 
they assert to be calumnigs ; they 
declare, that if Britain is deter. 
mined that her ministers shall 
wantonly sport with the rights of 
mankind; if neither the voice of 
justice, the dictates of law, the 
principles of the constitution, 
nor the suggestions of humanity, 
can restrain her hands from the 
shedding of human blood in such 
an impious eause, they must teil 
her, “that they will never sub- 
mit to be hewers ef wood or 
drawers of water for any mini- 
stry or nation in the world. 

‘They afterwards make a propo- 
sal which afforded a favourable 


basis for negociation. ‘¢ Place us 
in the same situation that we 
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were in at the ¢lose of the last 
war, and our former harmony 
will be restored.” 

This memorial is concluded, by 
their expressing the deepest re- 
gret for the resolutions they were 
obliged to enter into for the sus- 
pension of commerce, aS a mea- 
sure detrimental to numbers of 
their fellow-subjects in Great- 
Britain and lrelarid ; they account 
and apologize for these measures, 
by the over-ruling principles of 
self-preservation ; by the supine- 
ness and inattention of the Bri- 
tish to the common interests, 
which they had shewn for several 
years; and by ihe attempt of the 
ministry to influence a submission 
to their measures by destroying 
the trade of Boston; they then 
say, “the like fate may befal us 
all; we will endeavour, there- 
fore, to live without trade, and 
recur for subsistence to the ferti- 
liry and bounty of our soil, which 
will afford us all :the necessaries, 
and some of the conveniences of 
life.” They finally rest their 
hopes of a restoration of that 
harmony, friendship, and _frater- 
nal affection so ardently wished 
for by every true American, upon 
the magnanimity and justice of 
the British nation, whoby chusing 
a parliament of such wisdom, in- 
dependence, and public spirit 
may save the violated rights of 
the whole empire from the de- 
vices of wicked ministers and 
evil counsellors, whether in or 
out of office. 

Inthe memorial to the French 
inhabitants of Canada, they state 
the right they had, upon their 
becoming English subjects, to the 
inestimable benefits of the British 
constitution; that this right was 
further confirmed by the royal 
proclamation in the year 1762, 
plighting the public faith for their 
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full enjoyment of those advan 
tayes. 

The memorial imputes to suc. 
ceeding, ministers, an audacious 
and cruel abuse of royal autho. 
rity, in withholding from the peo- 
ple of Canada the irrevocable 
rights to which they were thus 
justly entitled. 

That as they have lived to see 
the unexpected time when mini 
sters of this flagitious temper 
have dared to violate the most 
sacred compacts and obligations; 
and as the Canadians, educated 
under another form of govern 
ment, have artfully been kept 
from discovering the worth of 
that from which they are debar- 
red, the Congress think it their 
duty, for weighty reasons, to ex: 

lain to them some of its most 
important branches. 

They then quote some passages 
on government from the Marquis 
Beccaria and Montesquieu, the 
jatter of whom they consider as 
a judge andan irrefragable autho- 
rity upon this occasion, and pro 
ceed to specify and explain under 
several distinct heads, the prine- 
pal rights to which the people are 
entitled by the English constitu 
tion; and these rights they traly 
say, are designed to defend the 
poor from the rich, the weak 
from the powerful, the indus 
trious from the rapacious, the 
peaceable from the violent, the 
tenant from the Jord, and all 
from their superiors. 

They state that without these 
rights, a people cannot be free 
and happy; ahd that under theit 
protecting and encouraging 
fluence, the British colonies bad 
hitherto so amazingly flourished 
and increased. 


[To be continued. } 


















































} 
yi has no nearer connexions, 
pr that such connexions fail in 
this time of necessity, must not I 
use endeavours to gain him time 
to work his way, if that is best, 
butif too much involved for that, 
cat I do better for him than to 
usqmy influence that justice be 
imine _ done, as far as may 
nin his power, by giving u 
his all to thbe who have a fast 
dam toit, and abide the event, 
without indirect practices, in 
previous or future management, 
todefeat the worthy ends of their 
ce, 
yome of these matters, it must 
be acknowledged, may be difficult 
to handle, without incurring the 
invidious censure of being too 
busy. There may be a delicacy 
infaking opportunities, and some- 
times a necessity to turn well 
chpsen' words many ways to do 
Seivice, yet, when the point is 
pa settled, that that only is in- 
ed, the business is often more 
than half done; and the conse- 
quence of putting a stop to this 
spreading contagion, by being the 
inftrument of saving one man or 
one family, must be a sufficient 
teward for many difficulties. 
ao if lam able, I may do yet 
refor this acquaintance of mine, 
Wa0, to do an act of justice, has 
érted with his all. I may afford 
ji the means to make a second 
ee if he succeeds, and is just, 
will infallibly indemnify me, 


atid make good’ former deficiev- 


cits ; te . 
Ws 5 but if he rever does either, 
Mor. Mac. Vel. I]; No. 3. 
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Confiderations on Justice as a ViRrTUE. 
Singula quaque locum teneant fortita decenter. 


Hor. Art. Poet. 92. 


i [Continued from p. 432.] 


I may nevertheless find in that ex- 
periment, a satisfactory use for 
redundant wealth. Thus, by 
bearing a part of the burthen, f 
dry the tear of distress, bind up 
the broken heatted, say to the 
dejected, Live, and to the oppres- 
sed, Go free: all this I may do, 
and yet, after all, fall infinitely 
short of what another, higher thax 
I am, is every day doing tor me. 

Nothing here observed, it is 
hoped, can be construed to advo- 
cate the eause of those who know- 
ingly live away upon the proper- 
ty of others, who run unwarrant~ 
able risks with what is not their 
own; who, with a fair appear- 
ance, get into credit on purpose 
to rob; or whe, instead of doing, 
their best to pay their debts, dis- 
honestly make use of the scarcity 
of the times, in themselves bad 
enough, as a pretext to avoid or 
delay it. ‘These, together with 
every other kind of fraudulent in- 
tention and conduct, were here 
designedly left out of the ques- 
tion ; those who deal in that way, 
may have their pretensions to 
justice, but it must, in the nature 
of things, be of another sort than 
that which we are: treating of. 

If we look into the cause why 
people that have really no disho- 
nest views so frequently fail, there 
may be particular exce tions ; but 
it must, according to the common 
course of events, be in part 
(I doubt a great part) owing to 
that elevation of taste, which the 
profusion of i Jate times first 
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introduced to any considerable 
degree, ard whith a country, as 
of yesterday, hath not either in 
itself, nor cam acquire sufficient 
means of supporting. In old coun- 
tries, or those where remittances 
arise within themselves, property 
shifts owners with less inconve- 
nience to the public; it remains 
in the country, and only changes 
hands ; but where debts must he 
paid by foreign contracts, the case 
is otherwise; there surplusages 
unavoidably incline tothe balance 
of trade, and must eventually 
leave the country they are carried 
from poorer, and unable, for any 
} of time, to cope, in the ar- 
ticles, of cxpence, with such as 
are otherwise circumstanced, or 
to stand the consequent shocks of 
dissipation and luxury: where 
these are found to make any con- 
siderable part of the consumption 
of a country, not capable of be- 
ing reimbursed from within itself, 
or sufficiently by acquisition, it 
wil! not require much penetration 
to see that such a country must 
decline in proportion as it is over- 
charged with the increased ex- 
pences of high living. At this 
time, look at particular places 
and improvements, you would 
imagine every thing thrifty ; such 
of them as are of a public nature, 
indicate a nobility of spirit in the 
promoters and owners ; some of 
the others perhaps may bear a 
different appellation: there are, 
however, without doubt, some 
who, through frugality and ma- 
nagement, Or uncommon successes 
do thrive, and there may be rea- 
son to hope, the improvements of 
the country f° forward; but the 
successive failings in business of 
late so frequently known, must 
ultimately center somewhere fuar- 
ther than to the bare particulars 
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who have failed ; and those wh 
immediately suffer by them, anj 
look not unlikely to fall y 

that manner of life, that the conp. 
try itself, with all its gettings and 
savings, is not able to support; 


































































































hence, though particulars may 
thrive, and the country stand it, a'fe 
there must naturally be shifting §}) 
and failings in credit and circum. the’ 
stances, ’till things arrive at theit ~ 
proper bearing, that is, till the to 
country returns to the principles ad 
of its original frugality, and jn fj}? 
its mode of consumption, k ce 
within the bounds of what the na. ‘ 
ture of the country, and the cours qi) 2° 
of its trade, generally speaking, a 
will bear. ‘* We may trade and | 
‘** be busy, and grow poor by it, a 
‘unless we regulate our e& a 
“¢ pences ; for a merchant may get Yi 
‘* by a trade that makes the king be 
*‘dom poor; but if the virtue 
‘* and provident way of living o i 
“ our ancestors, who were col 
“¢ tent with the native conveniet 
‘‘ ces of life, without the costly 








“itch after the materials of 
“« pride and luxury from abroad, 
“were brought in fashion, and 
“countenanced among us, this 
‘‘alone would increase oil 
“‘ wealth’*. Add to this, that 
people, much unexperienced in any 














































































































thing (as ’till within a few yeats §)) fin 
past, was very much the hap tea 
circumstance here as to failing: © §)) ys 
business) pnereny in their té 
experiences, overdo what 1s Com 9) cA 
mon in a more beaten practices §)) q: 
and it iseasy to see what the cod: §) » 
sequence must be with respect 99 o} 
the stock of the first sertlers of BF tf 
this country in particular, except $F) tt 
a providence and circumspectiol )) § 
of late, too much a stranger % 
it, should more universally take }}} ¢ 
place. t 
(To be continued. ) t 
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idthemical essays (of which the annexed is the introductory one) 
the production of a young gentleman much attached to this 
useful and extensive science ; and although some time has passed 
since they were first undertaken, they have only been the labour of 
a‘few leisure hours, obtained from a variety of laborious and intri- 
cate avocations. Our intentions are to continue them monthly till 
thewhole are completed ; and it is with some degree of confidence we 
in assure the Public that our expectations of realizing these inten- 
ons are founded on a broad basis, the whole subject matter of the 
essays being finished, and only wait the correcting hand of the 
thor, before they are put into our possession, We should have 
explained to our readers, in this place, the utility and importance 
ef the essays, had not the author so fully attended to it in this his 
introductory essay, as to render it unnecessary here; we shall 
| therefore only observe in a summary manner, that their principal 
} dbject is to IMPROVE THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES of this rising 
} cmpire, and also te suggest and = fresh pursuits for the enquirer 
j mtothe arts. We flatter ourselves the importance of the work 
| on lead our excuse in constantly appropriating a part of our 
miscellany toa subject, which, perhaps may, by some of our readers 
| 
| 
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| be deemed of too intricate a nature. 
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'CHEMICAL ann ECONOMICAL ESSAYS. 
INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 


| 
i Itis a Pity that so few Chemists are Dyers, and so few Dyers 
Sal “© Chemists.” 


— 


cal arts. Few people have a right 


| 


B* chemistry we ought to un- 
derstand in the fullest ex- 
oo ree science which doctor 

» professor of chemistry in 


the university of Edinburgh, de- 


to be “ the science which 
teaches the effects of Herat and 
MIXTURE upon all matter ;”’ and 
t¢ give a clearer idea of a chemi- 
Al Operation, we may add, that 
be mayer of the sensible pro- 
*tties of the body operated up- 


0h, is always produced. Under 


. 


this view, the subject must appear 
t) be infinite, om not that con- 
d science that thousands look 
pon it to be, even in the present 
umes; and as both heat and mix- 
re are made use of in many of 
ie arts and manufactures, we 
Pay venture to call them chemi- 


idea of chemistry. By the gene 
rality of mankind, a chemist is 
supposed to be a person that com- 
pounds drugs and medicines for 
the use of physicians—The art of 
preparing medicines is cailed phar- 
macy, which itself is but a branch 
of chemistry. Since all scienccs 
have assumed a more liberal ap- 
pearance, and gentlemen who 
were neither physicians er drug- 
gists had pursued the study of 
chemistry, it was thought to con- 
sist in a number of pleasing and 
entertaining experiments; 1t 4p- 
peared deep and abstruse to the 
uninformed, and the writings of 
philosophical chemists being ‘st 
terly unintelligible to every De 
giuner, it became, of consequence, 
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disgusting: and amid a multipli- 
city of technical terms, without 
previous explanation, the en- 
quirers after usetul evan we. 
found it difficult to perceive the 
end to be answered by a know- 
ledge of the science. We have 
mentioned already, that chemis- 
try, as a science, first took its 
origin among physicians, and was 
from thence choughe to be an ap- 
pendage to the healing art--this 
happened, most probably, because 
the medical character requires an 
extensive education, and an habit 
of reasoning upon, and at least 
an attempt to account for all the 
phznomena they observe. 

The object of chemists is to re- 
duce all matter to their most sim- 
ple forms; and such substances as 
they can neither simplify nor com- 
pose by uniting any more simple 
substances together, they call che- 
mical elements, which means no- 
een more than that they are yet 
unable to simplify them ; bor, 
— s, what may with justice 

e called a chemical element at 
the present time, may he found by 
more successful chemists in the 
course of twenty years to be a 
compourd body : this is called the 
method of investigating chemistry 
by analysis, strictly so called; 
a means that is frequently doubt- 
ful: with more success we make 
use of synthesis to direct us, by 
which term we mean the power 
of adding certain substances, 
whose nature is already known; 
to a body whose properties are 
unknown, when by observing cer- 
tain appearances which take piace 
in the mixture, we become ena- 
bled to know the nature of the 
substance we are examining: in 
this case we analyse a body by 
synthesis. 

Whenever we conclude from our 
experiments that any substance is 
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a compound body, we must 4, 
ways unite together all those rs 
which we suppose composed jy. 
and if we find that the artifical 
compound resembles the natun| 
compound in all its sensible qui- 
lities, we may justly infer thep 
our analysis is just, otherwise; 
must be doubtful. To illustray 
this idea with a familiar example; 
we procure some sea-water; its 
fluidity convinces us that there 
pure water in it, whilstour tase 
roves there must be something 
eside pure water, consequently | 
sea-water cannot be a simple sub- f 
stance. Every one has seen that} 
pure water boiled in an open ves. 
sel, will in time entirely boilf 
away. Letus thentry a chemical) 
experiment on sea water ; we boil | 
it in an open vessel until all the} 
water is gone, when we find re-| 
maining in the vessel a white mas, 
that has a saltish taste, almost 
exactly resembling our table salt: f 
from this rough analysis, there. 
fore, we conclude that sea water 
consists of a certain quantity of 
common salt dissolved in pure 
water. But a chemist asks 1s, 
how are you certain that sea wa 
ter contains this salt? May not 
this salt that you have obtainel 
from sea water have been formed 
or created b 
ing fluid? We answer these ques: 
tions by an experiment or two: 
we add a certain quantity of 
water to the salt we obtal 


































from the sea water, and thea f 





find that ir makes a mixture et 
actly resembling the original sea 
water in all its properties ; there 
fore our analysis was just. Dut 
to prove it still more, we add a 
much common salt to a similar 
proportion of common water, 4% 










the sea water contained, and then | 





we shall find that we have got 4 
genuine artificial sea water. 


the heat of the boil f 
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‘This method of investigating 
‘chemistry, would to a manufac- 
er or artist, appear endless, 
afd in a great measure unpro- 
dactive : the design is not imme- 

fately seen, and we follow with 
aigood deal of difficulty any au- 
thor, when he can neither afford 
uj pleasure, or a certain prospect 
of advantage. Chemists theim- 
ae belong to two great and 
distinct classes, which, it is a pity 
ave not connected ; in the one 
class we may rank those who per- 

rm a great number of opera- 
tions by heat and mixture, with- 
ont even knowing the secondary 
vam of the effects produced ; 
these are called practical che- 
ists, such are dyers, who can- 

t account for, or conceive why, 
ajlum, for instance, shouid be of 
use in their art ; or why galls and 
ero Should produce a black 


‘ 


ye; such also are tanners, who 
annot explain the action of the 
ak bark upon the hides; such 
likewise are many apothecaries, 

ho can make aqua fortis, &c. &c. 
at know nothing of the rationale 
of the processes ; the other class 
it the mere theorist, who is well 
acquainted with the “ effects of 
Heat and mixture” upon all bo- 
Hes, and can account for them all, 
but never soils his fingers with a 
Piece of charcoal, or has had oc- 
Hr to break a crucible ; such a 
demist can informadmirably how 
the 8 gy of colour indying are 
froduc » but would be unable to 
Toduce them himself; he can 
acount for the action of oak 
rk upon animal substances, 
Without ever having smelt the 
oe of atan-yard ; he could ex- 
Mam the theory and process of 
amg aqua fortis ; and perhaps 
fre he to attempt to make it, 

would be two hours making-a 
fre in his furnace, break his dis- 
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tillery apparatus, lose all his aqua 
fortis, and suffocate himself with 
the fumes. From the comparison 
every one will allow that the 
practical chemist is the most re- 
Spectable character; but many 
worthy gentlemen of this class 
have contended, that theoretical 
chemistry could be of no use to 
them. ‘This idea, however, will 
admit of much dispute: if we ap- 
peal to fact, we find that many 
of the most useful discoveries in 
the arts have been made by men 
who have combined some kind of 
theory with their practice. Aqua 
fortis and spirits of salr, su use- 
ful in many chemical arts as our 
future essays will evince, were 
both discovered by such chemists. 
It is true that many have stumbled 
in the course of their processes, 
upon facts of importance, undi- 
rected by theory or design : still, 
however, mere theory has sug- 
gested considerable improve- 
ments. For instance, a theory 
of the nature of suiphur, has 
suggested a plan which has been 
realized to the great advantage of 
mankind, of making oil of vitriol 
from this eiadiel Many say 
that philosophical chemists spend 
all their time in experiments that 
either are merely amusing, or else 
only tend to the improvement of 
the medical art. This, I confess, 
is an objection to the men, not to 
the science; others say that their 
discoveries respecting the nature 
of bodies are of no use. It is 

difficult tosay how far a new fact, 

at present apparently useless, 

may be converted to the interests 

of the arts. ‘The magnetic needle 

was for several hundred years a 

useless discovery, at present t here 

‘s scarce one of more advantage. 

The power of steam was for a 

long time coasidered as 3 pret- 

ty philosophical experiment , 
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it is now the means of immense 
wealth to a number of individuals 
in Europe. The investigation of 
the * chemical attractions, has 
discovered those most beautiful 
pigments, the Prussian blue, and 
the patent yellow. By having 
some kind of theory to direct us, 
we stand a much better chance of 
making improvements in our re- 
spective atts; thus a potter, who 
wishes to procure am earth fit for 
making elegant or useful vessels, 
is always directed in his choice by 
some theory, although generally 
imperfect: he first knows that 
white clays are most likely to re- 
main white after baking: he 
knows that a ductile clay will be 
easiest to mould: he finds such a 
clay, trusting somewhat to his 
theory, he goes to work, but his 
wares become red: he cannot ac- 
count for it: he gives up the idea 
of trusting to those appesrances, 
and is discouraged from making a 
fresh attempt : he rests in the ra- 
tional conclusion, founded on ex- 
periment, that all white clays 
will not make white ware; a che- 
mist enquires into the causes of 
the red colour, and finds he: has 
reason to conclude that it is ow- 
ing to iron; before be recom- 
mends an earth as a subject of 
ottery, he examines it to find if 
jt contains iron, if it does, he 
concludes from similar experi- 
ments, that it will become red 
in baking, and he rejects it as 
7 ae. 
hen theory is founded in ex- 
periment, as all rational theory 
ought, its importance must be 
obvious; for no artist, however 
uninformed he may be of true 
science performs any opera- 
tion without some kind of expla- 
nation or theory. Ask a yer 
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the use of allum in his art, jy 


thinks he explains it sufficiently 


by telling you it sets the colour; 


or ask a black-smith the use of 
heating and pounding cast-iron, 
in order to make bar-iron, you f 
will find if he is a sensible maniy 
his profession, he asserts that 
sulphur, the cause of its first brit. | 
tleness, is beat and burnt ont of | 
it in that operation; whilst a 
rational chemist can fairly prove 
that a great deal of brittle cast. | 
iron does not contain ‘a particle 
of sulphur, 

After all, it would, perhaps, 
be lust time for any manufacturer | 
or chemical artist to study the > 
theory completely ; it may, pet- [ 
haps, be well enough, if each on: [ 
would perfectly understand a 
much theory as is necessary for | 
information in his own business, 
In the following essays we meat 
to adhere to this idea, we shall di- 
vest them as much as possible of 
all technical terms, and whenever f 
they do unavoidably occur, we 
shall attempt such explanation of 
them, as the most ignorant | 
beable to comprehend. Wewill | 
not pretend to any merit for or } 
ginality or novelty, our intention » 
1s only to suggest some improve 
ments, in the arts and manufac 
tures dependent upon chemist), 
adapted to the United States of 
America: these ideas we sha 
attempt to lay down in a cleat 
intelligible manner, several essays 
however, will be merely spect 
lative, and intended to afford some 
amusement to the theoretical che 
mists who shall have patience 
perseverance enough to peruse the 
other essays, The first scheme 
has never been attempted in Ame 
rica, and even now we are cet 
tain that our mode of executi@ 


* We shall explain what is meant by this term in a future essay. 
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i ) fall far short of perfection. 
yi however, it should suggest an 
nt to an abler hand to pursue 
e same scheme upon a more ex- 
ome scale; if it should turn 
attention of one manufacturer 
téthe cultivation and improve- 
ient of his own business, or even 
if our familiar manner of handling 
he subjects, should make but a 
young man fond of the science of 
chemistry, we certainly shall not 
have written in vain, and our most 
sanguine hopes will be answered 
by the event. The reader will 
fd us occasionally recommend- 
thg some manufactures unattempt- 
in America: many are the dif- 
ties attending such attempts ; 
ina general way scheming is an 
unsafe and unprofitable pursuit , 
ose, however, that we mean to 
commend, we hope will be 
pund te be such as will turn out 
profitable, when cultivated with 
prudence, 
, We cannot presume to suppose 
that any man already in a good 
husiness, would leave it to pur- 
due any of these schemes, but 
whilst such numbers complain of 


' ‘he want of sufficient business to 


py their time, and to gain 
them such a mode of subsistence 
#8 they would wish, several may 
yenture upon new schemes with 
tonsiderable advantage to them- 
selves, The manners of the peo- 
lein America, are not yet suf- 
erepenspted to manufactur- 
bas people in general are 
is tly industrious, ca not per- 
Revering; a manufacturer ought 
ot to make violent exertions, 
®ut to continue moderate exer- 
tions for a great length of time. 
Ane small quantity of certain ma- 
hiufactures that are used in Ame- 
Tica, which would yield 2 causi- 
erable proportion of clear pro- 


‘tity would not maintain an Ame- 
4 
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rican manufacturer. In England 
the case is very different; a ma- 
nufacturer there can gain a gen- 
teel living by making a single ar- 
ticle, which, in itself, would ap- 
pear to be of inconsiderable con- 
sequence, ‘Thus a person that 
could manvfacture the famous pa- 
tent yellow, would beable to sell 
it an hundred per cent. profit, 
would cost but about one shil- 
ling per lb. and it would sell 
by the quantity at two shillings 
per lb. yet even if by patent he 
could command the ale of al) 
that is used in the United States, 
still he would not find it worth 
his whole attention to make it. 
By good accounts it appears that 
not more than 1000 lb. are used 
annually, the profits then of 
£-.100 Pennsylvania currency, 
would never be an inducement to 
any man to follow that for a bu- 
siness, when he could make a 
much greater sum by the same 
stock to begin with. The mauu- 
facturer of this article in London, 
was able to monopolize the sale 
and manufacture of it, and sold, 
perhaps, fifteen times the quantity 
used in America, as he not 
only supplied all Great-Britain, 
but exported it to foreign nations. 
Thus it happened that he made a 
fortune there, whilst a manufac- 
turer here would be almost ruincd 
by it. Nay, so great is the de- 
mand for every article of manv- 
facture in London, that we kuow 
of one practical chemist there, 
who lives very comfortably, mere- 
ly by making large quantities of 
aqua fortis, when we could not 
dispose of £. 30 worth of it in 
North America in a year. 

From a variety of arguments, 
it appears most rational to esta- 
blish chemical laboratories tor 
iniscellancous manufactures. Thus 
I should suppose a carefal man 
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would make out very well in ma- 
nufacturing several kinds of paint- 
ers colours, and to follow itas a 
business, he might, in one labora- 
tory, manufacture with the same 
time, labour, and attention, the 
Prussian blue, the patent yellow, 
the white lead, and the verdi- 
grease ; a second laboratory might 
be erected for preparing dye stuffs, 
and things useful for dyers; a 
third would certainly be very use- 
ful to manufacture drugs and me- 
dicinal preparations for the apo- 
thecariecs shops; and several o- 
thers might be mentioned of a si- 
milar nature :* these, however, 
are hints which every person 
would weigh with the most seri- 
ous deliberation, before he at- 


Lh commencing a work of this 
kind, it has always been usual 
to give the reader some acquaint- 
ance with the person of the au- 
thor, and to inform him respect- 
ing the cause of his thus publish- 
ing his lucubrations to the world ; 
but ic has not, I think, been con- 
sidered as necessary, that the ac- 
count thus given, should exactl 

correspond with the truth. Where 
the case is otherwise, an author 
would find a disadvantage in dis- 
closing his real situation, not to 
be recompensed by any fame or 
reputation he might derive from 
his writings. For my part, were 
ito comply with the uniform ex- 
ample of my predecessors, I 
should, I frankly confess, be un- 


a ° ° . ( pl! ae 
* It is the intention of the author, during the course of the wer Lo give aise 
containing list of such pursuits as may be carried on, to the greatest advantage, im each 


laboratory. 
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tempted to pursue a new imetho } 
of business. They are just throw, 
out at random in this place, be 
cause from the arrangement of 
these essays, they cannot be jp. | 
troduced into any other, 4s 
these essays are intended to jp. 
form the ignorant, the readers of 
them may depend upon their being | 
founded ontact. The writer never 
means to introduce a process unless } 
































































































author, as I doubt not, will fully 
gratify the inquisitive disposition 
of the reader ; but on such oc. 
sious, I shall not make use of my 
privilege as an anonymous writer, 


tio 

hecan either answer tor thesuccess | on 

of it from his own experiments, | [:ha 
oris very certain from the prin const 
ciples of chemistry, and the re} wie, 
putation of the author from} this: 
whence he takes it, that is trues} teut 
and even in this latter case, he | ry 
means to announce the’ authority [gyn 
upon which the assertion rests. fils 
on, 

oh 

\dss 

» Wh 

| dir 

re 

a 

mt 

der the necessity of somewhat } fyi 
disguising the truth; but asI in’ } & 
tend that the sincerity of my cha } t% 
racter shall be the principal cha- 3 
racteristic of these papers: the } % 
public will excuse me in dispen- § hy 
sing witha rule, which owes it 9 fp 
sole authority to custom, without > 4 
any foundation in reason. It > g 
not my intention to be totally § ¢ 
concealed from view. I shall, | 1 
from time to time, as occasion rey } 2 
quires, give such useful hints, and} | 
seasonable information of the fa) }. 
mily, age, and pursuits of the > % 
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dul represent to him, any facts 
dreamstances which are not 


be D sirictly true. I speak seriously, 
It of when TP affirm that no situation 
° i whatsoever, will justify a man in 
A uttering a falshood. I have, 
iF therefore rigidly exacted the truth 
8 of fiom myself, even in a case where 
= . world is willing to be deceiv- 
in ‘ed, and hag received with appro- 
"$f bation a well-constructed story, 
8 F though acknowledged a fiction— 
ms, Iihave been told, and indeed my 
rll F cénstant experience has convinced 
T 7 me, that my opinions respecting 
‘Om F this subject are somewhat sin gular 
io tuth is with me the test of eve- 
*— ft man’s character, tho’ | must 
Mty evn it is a test which seldom 
' |) fails to condemn upon applicati- 
but it is not lest valuable up- 

oh that account, neither am I 

liss frequent in the application. 
Wherever I perceive the least in- 
mation to deceive, 1 suspect a 
growing depravity of soul, that 

Willo ne day be productive of the 

Fase dangerous: consequences, 
of B sehood and dissimulation, how- 
d ri embellished with the softest 
waa ours, and touthed by the most 
7 ring and delicate hand, stamp 
; “1 imfamy upon the character 
ly to be equalled by the 
ri tration of the blackest 
umes, But Iam not alone sa- 
: Stclous in discovering the faults 


7 others, I’ am also careful to 
Teulate my own conduct by the 
mmatable standard—My ‘scru- 
Pes in this resect, have been 
ricted by my friends, as absurd 

© extravagant, and 1 am well 

Ware that it is a common weak- 
ntss of the human character to 
i r into extremes; but I am 

9 sensible that we are much 


less liable to depart from. the 


teithery of “Cesar, is an odious 
'Cer. Mac. Fol, Lil. No. 8. 


$ 


‘ 


=e medium in fayour of truth, 
than of falsechood—The polished: 
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contrast to the stern integrity of 
Cato. But this is not a proper , 
opportanity to defend my prin- 
ciples. It is a pleasing theme, 
and in future ] may indhilge my 
propensity towards it, without 
unseasonable interruption. At 
present several preliminaries re- 
main unsettled between my read - 
ers and myself ;, When these are 
dispatched, J shall enter seriously 
into the business of this publica- 
tion. 

I venture to intrude myself up- 
on the public, not in the fond ex- 
pectation of contributing a more 
than ordinary share of amuse+ 
ment or instruction to the com- 
mon stock. My ambition has 
already devoted me to the service 
of my country, and the acquisi- 
tion of true glory, but I am too 
well acquainted with my own 
deficiencies, to hope for fame in 
this capacity. If my continual 
struggles shall at length raise me 
to a level with mediocrity, and 
my readers-expect not the eccen- 
tric genius of a higher sphere, 
I shall be perfeetly satisfied. In 
the mean time J humbly bespeak 
their candour and indulgence to 
well meant endeavours in their 
service. Every person whocom- 
mits his writings to the press 
has by that means voluntarily 
parted with his ancient liberty 
and becomes the general: vassal ; 
If he brings into his new station 
spirit aod vivacity sufficient to 
suit himself, at al times, and in 
every change of disposition, to 
the humours and caprice of his 
lord, he ntay perhaps, though a 
slave, enjoy a state of splendid 


vassallage, and reflect with less 


uneasiness upon the loss of frees 


dom. But if he» possess neither 
abilities to please, nor industry re 
attempt it, ‘he may justly eer 
the came sata and it is incam- 
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bent upon him, as secon as possi- 
ble, to imprecate the vengeance 
due to his rashness. I shall there- 
fore, on my first appearance, very 
formally apologise to the good 
company for the intrusion of so 
worthless a visitant : not that I 
suppose any apology can vindicate 
duliness or inactivity in the eyes 
of the public. It is a voluntary 
obligation, which the writer en- 
ters into, and it is proper that 
the intire performance of the 


condition be completed. Satisfied” 


that the present circumstances of 
the writer if disclosed, would 
render his most glaring deficien- 
cics excusable, 1 am content to 
recommend myself as a candidate 
for future approbation only, An 
insatiable thirst for fame, is by 
no means incompatible either 
with a mean capacity or a con- 
sticutional indolence. . Whenever 
this ha enly spark is discovered,. 
tho’ surrounded by the wettest 
rabbish, and smothered in the 
cepth of rudencss, and obscurity, 
it is our duty to recall it into 
being, to place it in a more fa- 
vourable situation, and at length 
by care and assiduity to raise it 
into lite and action. A genius 
for poetry or science is little more 
than an inclination to excell in 
that particular dcpartment. With 
whatever defects of heart or un- 
derstanding, therefore, it may be 
accompanied, some iudulgence 
should be allowed to the noblest 
infirmity of human minds. 

It is avery whimsical situation 
when a person is about to enter 
into company, and. is at a loss 
what character or name to assume 
in it. These sare circumstances 
ef little consequence to sensible 
discerning men, but very strong 
prejudices in gencral | prevail ;. 
prejudices from which the wisest 
@f men are aot intirely exempted, 
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many will reflect with ag much 
hesitation and perplexity, upon 
the choice of a name for their 
child, as they would, in the choice 
of his profession. The choice of 
a title for these essays is a matter 
of equal moment; the reputation 
of the writer in a great measute 
depends upon it, among those 
who judge of the composition by 
the title, and not the title by the 
composition. 1 could hardly have 
belicved that such prejudices ex 
isted in an enlightened mind un 
til I was convinced by two fami- 
liar instances. 

A person with whom I am ae | 
quainted has often declared that 
he could not at this day prevail 
upon himself to read the Specta- 
tor, and the reason he assigned 
was that he had an unsurmounte 
ble dislike to the word Spectator, 
auld as this unfortunate word was 
contigually insulting him in every 
page, and almest in every ling, 
of that celebrated work, he could 
not master his disgust, but had § 
long since thrown it aside among 
the lumber of his library. I have 
often mused at this strange ab 
surdity, and was at a loss to at 
count for it; until I accidentally 
heard that my friend had one 
been discovered in a, very ludi- 
crous and disgraceful situation, 
that the author of the discovery, 
not content with exposing him 
to ridicule in private companies, 
had to his eternal shame and con 
fusion, published it to the world 
under the title of a “« Spectator”. 

This incident I doubt not wes 
the cause of his antipathy to this 
word in particular, And I my 
(for I pretend not to be exempt 
from the follies and weaknesses 
of my fellow creatures) from 
despicable idea I have always ¢ 
tertained of the character O14 f 
“* Retailer”, have been sometim! 
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tehpted to withold the tribute 
ofapplaase so justly due to the 
wit and ingenuity of the authors 
ofthat work in the Columbian 


. Magazine. 


title to a diversified compo- 
sition like the present, where cha- 
racters and manners are delinea- 
teil as they have really passed be- 
fore the eyes of the describer, 
serves asa bond of union between 
utterly disimilar, and other- 

w:se unconnected with each others 
aity of design, in some degree 
indispensible to every compositi- 
on, can be preserved by no other 
means, ina work, the very essence 
of which consists in the variety 
oymaterials. I have been direc- 
tél in my choice, not from the 
sioothness, or easy pronunciati- 
oA of the word, but merely from 
it relation to my acknowledged 


| svnueier. Voltaire has observed, 


allusion to the Swiss patriots, 
that the difficulty of pronouncing 
their names has injured their 
ferme with posterity.—Indeed as 
“ff sole design, an author has in 
ew, 18 to immortalize himself, 
18, the one or more syllables 
o which his name is cowposed, 
behoves him to adapt the 
of it as much as possible 
ts the ease and convenience of 
organs of speech. But for m 
pert I shall not present myself 
Ta name, which may create 


' 
! 
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other or greater expectations 
than I am able to satisfy. The 
character of a rhapsodist may 
not be well understood; I 
shall attempt to describe it with 
that caution and decency becom- 
ing one who is painting his own 
character, 

A rhapsodist is one who deli- 
vers the sentiments suggested by 
the moment in artless and un- 
premeditated language. His rea- 
soning is always introduced to 
illustrate the circumstance, and 
the fact to confirm the reasoning. 
He pours forth the effusions ot a 
sprightly fancy, and describes the 
devious wanderings of a quick 
but thoughtful mind; But he is 
equally remote from the giddy 
raptures of enthusiasm, and the 
sober didactic strain of dull phi- 
losophy ; from a burry of thought 
aris¢s carelessness and obscurity 
of composition; these are defects 
perhaps pardonable ina professed 
rhapsody, but the rhapsodist will 
not avail himself of the privi- 
ledge ; he may be remarkabie for 
sudden transitions in his subjects, 
and hasty discussions, but not 
fer an affected singularity in his 
opinions, or an absurd incohe- 
rence of thought. In short he 
will write as he speaks, and 
converse with his reader not. as 
an author, but as a man. 
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The Complaints of INFELIX Manitus. 


é Bevery individual has his 
> 4 particular amusement ;” 

This observation is applicable to 

the whole human race. And it is 
“atially necessary that mankind 
; 


should sometimes be diverted 
from the concerns of life, and 
artake of recreations, bet they 
should be such as are approved of 


and rational. 
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But how peculiarly I Infelix 
Maritus am circumstanced, with 
respect to an amusement, shall 
be duly disclosed in the following 
faithful narrative. When arrived 
to manhood, my favourable con- 
templation was mafrimony. In 
that state I figured to myself plea- 
sures which probably never did 
exist, and, being full of youth, 
fancied that the 
allvearthly happiness was a wife, 
But nature seenied to be unfavour- 
able to my intentions. I had de- 
termined never to enter inte the 
connection, althongh I delighted 
in the thoughts of a wife, until I 
should meet with a woman that 
loved me. And asthe female 
world in general deemed me un- 
handsome, it excited much unca- 
Siness in me, to think, that in all 
probability my wife would ne- 
ver loveine, but accept of me as 
a husband merely for the sake of 
uny fortune. 1 had addressed ma. 
ny ladies of merit, but had re- 
ceived repeated denials, till the 
age of twenty-eight, at which pe. 
riod of life I paid my addresses 
to a young lady of nineteen, hand- 
some, and possessed of a modes 
rate fortune; she was not the 

reatest beauiy, but her apreeas 
even and good sense, as I deems 
ed them, exercised more influétice 
over me than beauty. Inmy court- 
ship, I took particular care to in- 
terrogate her concerning the love 
she bore for me, She repeatedly 
told me that she loved me, and 
would willingly accept of me as 
a husband. | 

But I was duped, and women 
are deceitful) haw easily are ine 
lead to believe them! Before J 
liad courted heranyear; I married 
her; and took her-honte » and fer 
aw while she seemed to entertain 
that love for me that shehad for- 
merly declared. Butathe era of 
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completion of 








my misfortunes had now arty 
She came to me one moraing aaj 
desired [ would grant her: ty, 
requests, which were a coach ane 
a lap dog, and begged that | 
would be kind enough to proc, 
them for her, She anticipate 
the enjoyment of tliese with 4 
wich delight and satisfaction » 
slic had anticipated the many hap 
py scenes attendant on our ubiog 
Accordingly I procured them fr 
her amusement and recreating, 
She was enraptured at’ the sight, 
and her countenance, being cet 
ed jn smiles, shewed itself th 
faithiul index of the heart. We 
bad now lived together two yen 
without having a child, ate 
which time matrimonial transport § 
subsided, or rather were totally ar 
nihilated ; she seemed to have los 
all relish for my fond attentions, 
and as I had very justly imagined, 
liad proposed the coach and dog 
as substitutes to recompense her 
for the disgust she conceived + 
gainst my person, tho’ 1 was be 
husband. By her manner it ap 
peared as though she considered f 
this coach (which was a mee 
thing to her) as the summit d 
earthly felicity ;) but her bosom 
companion was particularly 1 
garded as a little attendance ang?! 
to ‘harmonize the tedious hours. 
The inimitable Sprv¥ (the lip 
dog’s name) was her sole amuse 
meut; and a trip in the coach, 
in company, with Spry every e 
day to visit acquaintances a 
friends, her sole xecreation. | 
Was ‘something corious that My 
























































































fond wife never caressed Spry 4] 





my presetice; Whether this pr” 





ceeded from a desire not to “*} 





cite my jealousy, er‘ becanse I had 





previously remonstrated aginst 
the necessity of having a lap dog, 






and expressed displeasure at’it, 
éannet say. But titiic! gave me 
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dpvortunities of observing, unseen » liancel had ever beheld. Tdrose ro 


By her, many fond dalliances be- 
sween nny 'wife and Spry. The 
nest tediots foars she passed 

ere ‘froth bed time till 1 arose 
inthe Morning, which was gene- 
tally pretty early, beth on ac- 
tourt of busitess and healihs But 
t'Wa$ turious to observe What a 
howiof vivatity she acquired by 
 prepdrations for a depa:ture 
rom the chamiser, and newer fail- 

tO urgeme to stay lonser wiih 
ef, witlva view to make me ima- 
pine she entertained a sreat fond- 
Riess for me, and would even kiss 
ime before Iiwerit away, which by 
ithe by was for the joy of wiy de- 
parture.  kiowever, after having 
often urped’ my stay wiih every 
(persuasive accent, which «<t those 
umstants were replete wit) true 
dnchantment ; one morning I con- 
‘sented to indalge her in her 
quest, notwithstanding tle urgen- 
j¢y of my business. Spry, by this 
(time expecting the moment of da- 
Hiance had arrived, came running 
into the room, the door being 
fopen wide enough for his entrance, 
jand leaped unmediately upon the 
‘bed; my wife affected-inuch seve- 
;Tity of countenance at this impu- 
‘dence in Spry, and harshly com- 
‘Manded him to be gone; he fled 
iat her words, with some. reluce 
jtance, and crept under the bed. 
: By her viyacity subsiding she re- 
peated the apparently nd but 
onced importunities she had made 
for iny Stay. Her tongue lost all 
Utterance,: and with silent agita- 
ion chided the tedious moments 
j thar barréd ber from the embraces 
OL her lovely Spry; he was her 
. $weet mnion, and she, with ex- 
j SCS8 of, fondness, smiled npon him 
| Withinfinite delight. ** Nor wished 
; 8n angel whém she loved a dg.”’ 
! They rex? morning akerded ine 
| ne of the gayest scenes of dog dal- 


re 


iu? 


eo 


leave’ her this‘ morning rather ear- 
lier than usual, with a detertina- 
tion to observe, unknown to her, 
the fond intercourse ' of ‘Kersel¢ 
and Spry. She did not fail vo in- 
sist upon*my stay, but her en- 
treaties did not prevail. ‘I left 
the room and shutting thé door 
after itie, went directly into ano- 
ther aparnunent, adjoining our bed 
chamber, took a@ chair and placed 
it softly at the door oppdsite the 
bed, from which I had as fair a 
prespect as could be wished, by 
means of an aperture above the 
door. — ] had not been here a mi- 
nute before 1 heard Spry pawing 
at the opposite door; and with 
fervent yelpings demanded cn- 
trance, which was not dinicd to 
this litrle innocent. Here the ten- 
der era commenced. Spry on his 
part, at being admitted into the, 
room testified his raptures by the 
active wagging. of his tail, and 
nimble leaps, and even became so 
transported as to give several 
shri] barks. ‘he on her part, 
eyed hii with complacency, as 
was discoverable from the smiles 
of her countenance, and proceed- 
ed, with many tender ejaculations 
and fond expressions, immediately 
to bed ; this was the scene of her 
dalliance, Spry was caught in her 
arms with that fervency which is 
only known to true love, and here 
ensued a scene which began and 
ended with smyitual transperts, 
soft caresses, blissful kisses, eager 
embraces, tender acts, and spright- 
ly expressions of joy, and, satis~- 
faction. I retired however be- 
fore. the. scene, was closed, natu- 
rally and justly concluding that 
it ended with as much fervency as 
it began.); .., , 1 483 

I could spin out this nisherd to 
a small volumé, but am atral ot 
transgressing upon the patience 
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of my.reader, for that reason I pass 

over many circumstances. worthy 
of recital, such as golden collars, 
beds and curtains im miniature, 
composed ‘of many costly articles, 
for the decoration and accommo- 
dation of Spry, &c. And lastly, 
the lamentable event of bis death. 
How my lady was affected at this 
fatal catastrophe I shall leave to 
the imagination of my reader. 

I shall make no remarks upon 
lap dogs, nor moralize upon the 
impropriety, nay indecency of this 

amusement of the ladies, but 
conclade with an anecdote. ‘The 
archioness of G had occa- 
sion to pass the Thames upon a 
trip to visita rich uncle of hers. 
She alighted from her coach with 
her lav dog, fearing some danger 
Smight happen in driving the coach 
gato the boat, Her horses, being 
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spirited, and not. sufficiently » 
customed to the harness, were 
driven into the boat with some 
difiiculty.. When they came near 
tie middle of the river, the 
horses taking sudden fright, leapt 
over the side of the boat into the 
river and overset it. ‘The Mar- 
chieness and the boatmen were 
exposed to the most — immi- 
nent danger, and death stared 
them in the face as they strug 
gled amidst the waves. But the 
Marchioness in this awful situa- 
tion, evidenced how violent her 
regard for the little favorite was, 
by crying out, save my lap dog. 

Tosumup. It is beyond dis 
ute an infallible rule, that a wile 
»y baving recourse to the diver 
sion of a lap dog, has lost all love 
for her husband. 






CuronococicanL ExrracrTs, 


Mr. Anderson’s curious historical and chronological deduction of the arizin of 

commerce from the carliest accounts to the present time (London printed in 
the year 1764) affords much usefal observation. The following 
extracts taken therefrom with some additions, are intended to be 
occasionally continued ; It will appear from them in a variety of 
instances how gradually knowle ge and ingenuity have prevailed 
over the grossest ignorance and superstition of the former barba- 
rous ages, by. means of many valuable discoveries in com- 
therce, navigation, &c. to the polishing, and greatly improving 
human society ; but it is likewise observable of how late standing 
tare many of those useful inventions of the conveniencies of Sife, 
which now seem to be so common and necessary among ws, that 
we wonder how our predecessors could live without them, If you 
think proper to give the same a place in the Columbian Magazine, 
they will, perhaps, be entertaining to some of your readers, and 
tend to premote a disposition for aT further improvement of use- 
ful arts, as well as the discovery of new ones, among such of the 
petriotic end ingenious in America, as have it in their power to 
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especially such as, at this time, 


lesson the price of labour, and tend to improve and inultiply 
the productions of their country. . 


PIAHE earliest account of the in- 


yention of letters or writing, 
ems to be that in Cicero (DE 
Ni TURA DEORUM) who 
Mercury to' have been the 
frst discoverer of them to the /igyp- 
tins; by chronologers computed 
td be so early as thie year of the 
world 2054, and before the in- 
ion 1950 years. ‘The Pha- 
iansnear neighbours to Egypt, 
sdon learned them from thence, 
aid afterwards communicated this 
knowledge to the Greeks. 
,Agricultare and vine-dressing 
ate said to have been first taughit 
Egvptians by Isis (i. e. Ceres) 
aud her husband Osyris (i, e. Bac- 
chus) king of Egypt.—The latter 
which, in his travels into Ger- 
many, is likewise reported to have 
introduced the same useful arts 
there, about the year of the world 
4241,a8 well asinto Greece and Ita- 
ly,through which he returned with 
kis army from Arabia and India, 
Where he had inculcated the same 
§ among the inhabitants of 
nese countries, and expelled their 


nts. 

; Anno mundi 3681, ante Chris- 
tum 323) Wrought silk is 
said to haye been first brought 
mto Greece from Persia by some 
who had been with Alexander, in 
the eastern countries. 

' Lucullus, the Roman’ consul, 
énno ante Christum 70, returning 
to Rome fj SORT WE 
® Kome from the Mithridatic 
War, introduced cherries the first 
‘ime into Italy from Cerasus, a 
sity of Pontus-Cap adocius near 
ope on the Enxine sea; from 
which city the Romans named 
st fruit Cerasum. In less than 
‘00 years after, cherries became 
fommon in all the countries north- 


i 
} 
t 
} 
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ward and westward under the Ro« 
man power. They also brought 
into Iraly about this time many 
other curiosities of fruits, flowers, 
amd plants, from Greece, Asia, 
and Africa, Apricots from Epi- 
rus; peaches trom Persia; the 
finest plumbs from Damascus and 
Armenia; pears and figs from 
Greece and Egypt; citrons from 
Media ; pomegranates from Car- 
thage, &c. 

lt is generally agreed, that the 
greatest modern wine countries 
of Europe, viz. France, Spain 
and Portugal, did, in ancient 
times, cultivate corn much more 
than vines. But by degrees, says’ 
Strabo, the Gauls left the ge- 
neral use of malt liquors to the 
Germaus, and other northern na- 
tions, and made wine their chicf 
liquor. The like may be said of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
more particularly of the latter, 
who also have lately, turned 
much of their arable &c. lands 
into vineyards, since England be- 
gan to take off such great quan- 
tities of their wines. 

(Anne Christi 276) Vinesaresaid 
to have been about this time first 
planted in Germany, i. e. about 
the rivers Rhine, Maine and Mae 
selle; as also the northern parts 
of Gaul. 

(Anno 400) Pancerollus says, 
that about the year 400 bells were 
invented by Paulinus, Bishop of 
Nola, in Campania, and thence 
named Campamz. 

(555) Certain Monks who had 
been in India, having acquainted 
the emperor Justinian of their be- 
ing able to obiain for him what he 
had so long wished for, viz. 
‘< That the Romans (for they com 
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“ 
tinued tocallzhemselves so at Con- 
Stantinople,. though Koime. and 
its western provinces had been, 
before possessed by barbarians) 
shovld not be obliged any loager 
to'purchase raw silk of the Per- 

slans,y nor of any other others; for 
tLey having lived long ina country 
cailed Serinda, they now assured 
him, that although the origin of 
raw silk was till now a secret 
from the west, it proceeded from 
certain worms taught by nature 
to spinit out of their own bowels ; 
and that although it was imprac- 
icable to bring those worms so 
far alive, yet it would be easy to 
procure their bags, wherein were 
innumerable eggs, which being 
covered with dung, and thereby 
heated, would produce those 
worms.” Hereupon the Emperor 
promised them great rewards for 
their undertaking. ‘They there- 
fore retnraed to Serinda. and 
brougtat thence those eggs to Con- 
stantinople, whereby raw silk was 
in time, produced in abundance, 
to the great enrichment of the 
provinces, it being soon warked 
up into. manufactures at Athens, 
Thebes, Corinth, &e. 

(555) About this time, accord- 
ing to Pancerolius, water milis, 
for grinding of corn. were inven- 
ted, or (probably only re-invented 
by Belisarius, while besieged in) 
Rome by the Goths. : 

(674) Glass-nakers were this: 
year brought from France into 
England, upon océaston of build. 
ing the new “Abbey iof «Were- 
mouth; the church of which was by 
French, masons built of stone ate” 
ter the Roman manner. © Abbot 
Benedict, says “venerable Rede, 
also brought over artiacers skilled 


2 Chronological. Bxtracts. 








in. making of glass, -which tif 
then had been unknown in Br. 
tain, whereby he glazed theowin 
dows of that church and mong. 
try, andrthereby taught the Eng. 
lish the vart of making Flags, 
which had proved so useful In titake 
ing of lamps, and other vessels 
for divers uses,” 

(722) About this ‘time lived 
W inetred, an English monk, who, 
though he was named Boneface, 
for his goodness, yet being at va 
riance with the Bishop of Salt, 
burg, who was a native of Ireland, 
got him condemned as an_ heretic 
by Pope Zachary, for teachin 
that the world was round, a 
that there were antipodes. ‘This, 
however, was no more than what 
Lactantius,St. Jerom,and St. Aus 
tin, though fathers of the charch, 
had declared to be heresy long 
before. 

(758) About this time the emi. 
nent musical instruments, called 
organs, were first brought into 
Italy and France, and thence in- 
to the other parts of Europe, 
from the east or Greek en- 
pire, where they were first inven- 
ted, and applied to religious de- 
votion in churches, in. singing the 
praises of Almighty God." 

($70) At this time (as alk his- 
torians agree) there were scarely 
any ‘other? but timber-houses i 
England, Alfred upon restoring 

vacé to-his kingdoin, began to 
build his palaces of stone or Bricks 
but’ he sas not followed thereis 
by his‘ nobles, &c. till: many ce@ 
turi¢s after. | 


















































































[To be continued. J 
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Descrietion of the Feperar Epirice at New York. 


E citizens of New York, 
| J. desirous of testifying their 
lattachment to the new nation- 
‘gl government, and of making 
i their city the place of the perma- 
nent) residence of tlic a 
', Legislatures| have enlarged. an 
‘yepaired their city Hall, and 
made; it a convenient and elegant 


| Structure, worthy of the respec- 


i-table -body for whose use it is 


ed. 

— building is situated at the 
‘end: of Broad Street, where its 
' fromtappears to great advantage. 
. The basement story is Tuscan, 
vand-is. pierced with seven open- 
ur. massy pillars in the 
rtfour doric columns 
é The freeze is 
ingeniously divided to admit thir- 
teen stars in the metopes ; these, 
withthe American Eagle and 
other insignia in the pediment, 
and the tablets over the windows, 


| filled -with. the thirteen arrows 
and the olive branch united, mark 
; dtas.a building set apart for na- 


tional purposes, 
After entering from Broad Street, 


| We find a plainly finished square 


room, flagged with stone, and to 
which the citizens have free ac- 
cess 5 from, this we enter the ves- 
tibule im the center of the pile, 
which leads in front to the co 
of the Representatives’ room, or 
real Federal Hall, and throu gh 
two arches on each side, by a 
blic Staircase on the left, and 

a private one on the right, to 

- Senate chamber and lobbies. 
This vestibule is paved with mar- 
le ; is very lofty and well finish- 
ed; the lower part is of a light 
Tustic, which supports an hand- 
Cor. Mac. Vol. Lil, No. 8. 


(Illustrated with a PLaTs, representing a View of that Building.) 


some iron gallery; the upper 
half is in by ots stile, abis 
finished with a sky light of about 
twelve by eighteen feet, which 'is 
decorated with a profusion of or- 
nameut in the richest taste. Pas- 
Sing imto the Representatives’ 
room, we find a spacious and ele- 

nt appartment, sixty one feet 
eep, fitty eight wide, and thirty 
six high, without including «a 
coved ceiling of about ten feet 
high. » This room is of an octan- 
gular form; four of its sides are 
rounded in the manner of niches 
and givea graceful variety to the 
white. The windows are large 
and placed sixteen feet from the 
floor ; all below them is finished 
with plain wainscot, interrupted 
only by four chimneys ; but above 
these a number of lonic columns 
and pilasters, with their proper 
entablature, are very judiciously 
disposed, and give great elegance, 
In the pannels betweeen the win- 
dows, are trophies carved, ‘and 
the lettersU. S. in a cypher, 
surrounded with laurel. ‘The 
speaker's chair is opposite the 
great door and raised by several 
steps ; the chairs for the mer 
bers are ranged semicircularly in 
two rows in front of the speaker. 
Each member has his separate 
chair and desk. Thereiare two 
galleries which front the speaker 5 
that below projects fitteen ‘feet, 
the upper .one is not’so large, 
and is intended to. be at the dis- 
posal:of the members for the ac+ 
commodation of their friends’: 
Besides: these galleries, there is 
a space on the floor, confined 


by 
a bar, where the public are ad- 
‘There are three small 


L | 


mitted. 
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doors for common use, besides 
the great one in the front. The 
curtains and chairs in this room 
are of light blue damask. It is 
intended to place a statute of li- 
berty oyer the, Speaker's ‘chair, 
and tropnies upon each chimney. 
After wiiceding the. stairs on 
the left of the vestibule, we reach 
a lobby of nineteen by forty eight 
feet, fished with Tuscan pilas- 
ters; this communicates with the 
iron gallery beforementioned, and 
leads at one end to the galleries 
of the Representatives’ room, and 
at the other to the.Senate cham- 
ber. This room is forty feet long, 
thirty wide,..and twenty high, 
with an arched ceiling; it has 
three windgws.in.front, and three 
back, to .correspond te them ; 
those-in front,epen.into a.gallery 
twelve, feet; deep,. guarded. with 
an elegant. iron mpi In thisgal- 
lery our illustrious -Presipsmr, 
attended by the Senate.and House 
of Representatives, took his oath 


of office, in. the face. of -Heayen, - 


and in presence of a. large con- 
course. of people assembied in 
front of the building. 
The Senate Chamber is decorated 
with pilasters, &c. which are not 
of any ‘regular order; ’the. pro- 
portions are light and graceful ; 
the capitals are of a fanciful. kind, 
the invention of Major L’Enfant, 
the architect 5 he has. apprapria- 
ted them to. this building, for 
amidst their foliage appears a star 
and rays, and a piece: of drapery 
below suspends a small medallion 
with U. S. im a cypher. ‘The 
idea is new and the eect pleasing ; 
and although they cannot be said 
to: be’ of any antient order, we 
must allow that they have an ap- 
pearance of magnificence. The 
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ceiling is plain, with only a sp 
and thirteen stars in the center. 
The marble which is used in th 
chimnies’ is American, and {i 
beauty of shades and polish js 
equal to any ‘of its kind in fy. §. : 
rope. ‘Phe president’s chair isa § | 
one end of the room, elevate | | 
about three feet from the floor, 
under a rich canopy of crimsn 
damask, The armis of the Unite 
States are to be placed over it, 
The. chairs of the members ate 
arranged semicircularly, as thor 
in the Representatives’ room, 
The floor is covered with a hand- 
some carpet, and the. windows 
are farnished with curtains of | 
crimson damask. ~- Besides these 
rooms, there are several others, 
for use and convenience; 4 libra 
ry, lobbies and committee rooms 
above, and guard rooms below, 
On one side (which we: could not | 
shew in the plate) is.a platform, }) 
level with the floor of the Senate | 
chamber, which affords a ‘conve. | 
nient walk for the members, of | 
more than two hundred feet long, | 
and is: guarded by an ironrailing. | 

We cannot close our descriptt- 
on without observing, that great © 
praise is due to Major L’Enfant, 
the architect, who has surmount | 
ed. many difficulties, and has so | 
accommodated the additions to 
the old parts, and so judiciously 
«tered what he saw wrong, that 
he has produved a building un 
form and consistent throughout, 
and has added to great elegance — 
every convenience that could be — 
desired. 

The exertion of the workmen 
ought not to pass unnoticed, who 
effected so great a work, in am 
uufavourable season, in the cours 
of a few months. 


















































- € flock eat in abont five months: 
joey Cat none in their journey, 
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| (475 ) 
The method of managing the Royal Flocks of Sheep in Spain. 


{ think the following account of managing the Royal flocks -which 


; wassent from Spain to the late Mr, P, Collinson, well deserves 


Ta place in the Magazine. 
j 
Pe are two kinds of sheep 


‘A. inSpain, namely, the coarse- 
woolled sheep, which remain all 
their lives in theiy native country, 
‘and which are housed every night 
‘in the winter; and the fine wool- 
‘led sheep, which are all their 
lives in the open air, which 
travel every. summer from the 
‘cool mountains of the northern 
| jparts of Spain, to feed all the 
‘winter,on the southern warm 


| atta Andalusia, Manca, and 
fr 


? 


? 
r 
Estremadura.. It bas appeared 


from, yery accurate, calculations, 
| (that there are not fewer than five 


, millions of fine-woolled sheep in 





| (Spain; and it is reckoned that the 


wool and flesh of a flock of ten 
ithousand sheep, produce yearl 

about twenty-four reals a head, 
: Which we may suppose to be 
‘nearly the value of twelve six- 
| pences sterling. 

| Special ordinances, privileges, 
and immunities are issued for the 
better preservation and govern- 
ment of the sheep, which are 
‘under the care of twenty-five 
thousand men, who, as the. Spa- 
‘nlards: express it, cloath kings in 
Scarlet, and bishops in purple. 

, 2hese sheep pass the summer 
‘in the cool mountains of Leo, Old 
Castile, Cuenca, and Arragon. 


|| The first thing the shepherd does 
_ When the flock returns from the 


South to it’s summer-downs, is to 


blve the sheep as much salt as 
they will eat. Every owner al- 


-' lows his flock of a thousand wer 


| Wwenty-five guintals of salt, which 





V 
nor in their winter-walk. It is 
believed, that if they stinted their 
sheep of this quantity, it would 
weaken their constitutions, and 
degrade their wool, The shep- 
herd places fifty or sixty flat 
stones at about five steps:distance 
from each other ; he strews salt 
upon each stone; he leads the 
flocks slowly through the stones, 
and every sheep eats to'his liking, 
What is very remarkablé, the 
sheep never eat nor desire a grain 
of salt when they are feeding on 
land which lies. on’ lime-stone : 
and as the shepherd must not suf- 
fer them to be too long without 
salt, he leads them to a spot of 
clayey soil, and after a quarter of 
an hour’s feeding there, they 
march back to the stones and de- 
vour the salt. So sensible are 
they of the difference, that if the 
meet with a spot of mixed rn 
which often happens, they cat 
salt in proportion. 

‘Towards the latter end of July, 
the rams are turned in among the 
tribes of ewes, regulated at six 
or seven rams for every hundred 
ewes; and when the shepherd 
judges that these have been serv- 
ed, he collects the rams, into a 
separate trike to feed apart. 
There is also another tribe of 
rams which feed apart, and never 
serve the ewes, but are kept sole- 
ly for their wool and for the 
butchery: for though the . woel 
and flesh of wethers are finer and 
mere delicate than those of rams, 
yet the fleece of a ram weighs 
more than the fleece of a wether, 
who ig likewise shorter-lived than 
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thé Pais He these'reasons there ‘shepherd, till’ they pet to the: 
are Bat few ° wetthih ii the royal Jouriey's "s eid. fh iter, 
‘i ce iin. Dial oe fiteces of tory called the Montana)’ at th 


je a ‘weigh twen- “extreinity of Old Castile, fro 
Bite aie a thee must 










whence they set out to Estrems 
Sol oF four wethers, and dura,is dn huridred and fiftylea 
ga aah five’ €wes, to make an which they march in less 
Weight. There'is'the same ‘forty days, ‘The chief sheperd; 
iprporn in theirlives, which ata caré is to’ see that each tri 
their teeth : for when ‘1§ conducted ‘to the same air 
th nay fail chey cannotbite thegrass, it fed in the year before,’ ini 
‘are of course condemned to ‘whete the sheep were yedtel, 
+e: kuife. “The ewe’s teeth''be- ‘which ‘they think preveehsite 
i ‘tofail after five years oFage, ‘riation in'the wool ; hoiifh thi 
€ Wethers‘aftér six, and’ those i ires but Tittle care ;for'iti 
OF the yotust rant’ hot tilt towards nown truth, that thie’ sheep 
ei ebas Pe would go" to that very: Spot’ 0 
“At the ute? én of September their own’ accord, His oa - 
ila ek dit the'teddifig*or*dere, isto fix the'toils (in’E 
pi ns irony earth, hardlesywhere ‘the shise 
a4 "Spain ‘he “#he pherd the night, Tést'they shoulds 
ai dissotvestt in: aniReP ‘and’ Banke and f. Hy ‘Snto the j jaws ls 
fe “Hacks "oF the ‘she ‘with bs ext comes the tine whet’ th 





























































onan, ai neck to me mp. ewes begiii’ to drop their lambs, 7 





Oke Some ‘say i ‘which i§ the most toilsomié ani 
aes ted * st’ of ® Fie ee, solicitous part of the” pe 
ata ‘and so ‘becomes a''varnish ‘tofal life!’ "The shepherds 
<< eto alae ai cold; ‘cull‘out thé barren from the preg 
“that! it’s weighit ceps the iets rob which last ate condus 
"Bide Bare ‘and Heteby hinders |" ted’ to" the best shelter, and the 
“it from grow fing Yong auid'coarses ‘others'to the bleakesr part of the 
and ie Fs ga, that ‘if ac district. 'AS the lambs fall, they 
a tee jj and receives are Ted! apart with their dams to 
ligt “of the” perspiration, lea aridthercotfortable spot. A third 
oupenee Foul the eel, | “and rend er divisioti'is made’ of the last year: 
ea as an ie ed ne for whom w ‘he 
ise in the latter ‘e “fom "the° beginning, ‘te! mos 

Se > the sheep syei their ‘fertile’ part, Ne bet goil, an 
match ‘rowkrds os je fipinn: the'sweetest grass’ of the hs 
Their ‘iting out Gn order that ‘they may bécoine 
epee aaa ‘ai by Vigorous’ A¥'the first yeated’ fo 


i 
ordina Ot helt yarnies are ‘they fitust4f march an the same 
often’ so ‘i ee * the® 


or day toward’ "their simmer quar: 
ee ae Aomtng Teagoet’ rete: 
€ inté wilds)’ 
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Tlie shepherds perform four 
: raliis  BRO all the lambs 

te the er Ww i alow? Gbout the Sathe tittie in che month 
to “let ° than at* thet’ ease oe? Marth O%ijz, they cur off thei 
and ‘Fest’? oy niever stop} / “tails fit inches below the rump, 
they have Hb & ay Of repose’ they’ for-cTedfities®'; they mark thes 
march *at “Teast* two Yeajfoes: a’ dh He 68e'wWith a hor iron ; the 
day, ‘constantly’ following the’ saw Of patt of their horns, th 
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thei “the ramsmay. neither burt,..one gyass, and ney Me aby, aro. 
et ' another, nor the EWES 5. and they matic pee 9 cfrep- 


oS FS AE AP RES e ae. 


2, 


BSA STHSTATRERRSRAZRSAsSR ESR ASRS SesZ ERS 


tees a strong desireto,;re- gramineous spot 


{ 
. 


: Tess atone, besanked among - .ciymy,and.¢ 


oe) copious. ong EAB, aut of . white 

| Jand higher thay, AAUEES. of the approach, a Sule oF ond.after 

! Being pain SPAMS 

t 

sn, vegetation; . and 

with 3 rich veins of ote are covered 

| ae akee 
are many iron,, copper, | ead, and... ‘ea ore 


sethe lambs intended for . ing serpillag was a ven, wath 
ia t0) ywalk att ad the rass, they 3 itiousl y 
¢ tribe... nosle it aside 10, ee a) » blade 
000. a8, April. sasaais of grass;,andy that, this,trquble 
express, by yarlous uneasy. Sogn. anade he seek out 9, pure 
alee ed.too, 
turn ta their summer habitations. when the a perceived a 
rds..must.then exert threatening cloud, and gaye'a sige 
sheir vigilance — to .preyent nal, to the dogs to, coliect the 
S escaping; for ir has often tribe, and. then go behind. it, 
» that a.tribe has stolen _ walking apace himself to lead the 
ced march, of. three,or four. sheep to shelter, that, as they 
pe upan.a drowsy shepherd; had.no time to stoo , they would 
there are many examples of . take.a snap of st as, osemary, 
| thes or. four Strayed, sheep walk- ‘or any other shrub jn their way ; 


| - puadpndred tes esta the very fo sheep will eat any, ae when 


fed on. year, before. are hun en the 
the summer, sheep-walks I et fast... jo ob et 
dhat.the, three: following _ devour ig es glau- 

pays ‘ eis 


FOSS osero9 pce upop theirissue out of, the slieer- 


w 


' uoh-yjh hat..salt- “Springs are..not ingyhduse. 
ene Sieuncuniaines bat ‘The shephe- > Ts | chief ca; care, ‘pow 
ow hil 


not to. suffer the sheep.to go 


and, wh aK only. a 
i Molina. out.of their roils till the morning 
ie salt- -St signe ,and, there 


siin.has.exbaled the dew .of a 
frost,. and never.to let them 


pentene.9 nat bist ont ba mich asta of, or, if they 

est $n a eat we fy raSS, or 

qe : drjuk, hail,w ater, th Me le tribe 

metall vapors de> would become .1 ancholy, lose 
at no Pie a petite, pine, iv way, and die 

$.nor.mountains,.pregnant of which there have b; beeu.drequent 


cB a Ae ndiiasts which 

e hayé .coarse, long, 

Bie Py stous ores jn these sheep- . maine? ol. {saw some in Estre- 

re, grow, the same uadura, ee wool, trailed on 

plants, the same sweet grass, the groun aie! itinerant sheep 
asin. ecthes parts... , a shorty 3 white wool ; 

> That sheep .eat aid, love ‘the fineness of which is owin te 


with rich yegetable agile, TS pe c. 


| han plants; .and.that the, the animal's: passing its lite 


of those that, feed.on the the open,.air, of equ Comper 

$ where, sweet, herbs abound . ture; for 3 i. “ts care er in An- 
has a fine taste,. . 1 haye observed, dalusia *. " Estremadara in the 
that when the. shepherd made a, winter, than.ir is in the Montana 
Pause, and ler sheep feed at their or Molina in summer. Constant 
will, they Sought only for fine heat, or constant cold, with hou- 








sing, ‘ate the causes’ of «coarse, 
speckled, black wool: and Ido 
believe, from a few experiments 
and long observation, that: if the 
fine-woolled sheep staid at home 
in the winter, their wool would 
become coarse in a few genera- 
tions; and on the other hand, 
that if the coarse-woolled sheep 
travelled from climate to climate, 
and Vived in the free air, their 
wool wonld become fine, short, 
and ‘silky likewise in a few gene- 
rations. 

All the animals that I know of, 
who liye’ in the open air, con- 
stantly keep up te the colour of 
theif sires. ‘There are the most 
beaatiful ‘brindled sheep in the 
world among’ the coarse-woolled 
shéép of ‘Spaih. J never saw one 
amorig “the * fine-woolled flocks ; 
the freébut'less abundant perspi- 
ration in the open air, is swept 
awdy as fast as it lows; whereas 
it is grédtly increased by the ex- 
cessive ‘heat of numbers of shee 
housertall night in a narrow 
place.‘ It fouls the wool, makes 
it ‘hairy, ‘and changes its colour, 
The swine df Spain, who pass 
their lives in the woods, are all 
of one colour, as the wild boars, 
They fave‘ fine, silky, curled 
bristles. °* Never did “a Spanish 
hog’s bristles*pierce ashoe. What 
a quantity of dander is daily 
scoured from the glands of astab., 
led horse; the curry-comb and 
hair-cloth’ ever in hand! Hew» 
clean is the skin of a horse. that 
lives in'the open air! 

The shepherds be gin, to sheer 
their hoch on ‘the’ first "of: May, 
provided ‘the weather be fair: for, 
if the wool’ Was not rquite dry, 
the fleeces, which are close; piled 
otic Upon afother, would ror. It 
is for this'téeason that their sheer- 
ing-houses are surprizingly spa- 
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edges, 


cious. I saw some large enoy 
to contain twenty thousand sh 
in bad weather, and which cog 
above’ five thousand pounds ster], 


Besides, the ewes are creatures of 
such» tender constitutions, that [ 


if they were exposed immediate! 
after Sheering; they would A 
perish. 

An hundred and_ twenty-five 
sheermen are employed to sheer 
a flock of ten thousand sheep, 
One man sheers twelve ewes a 
day, and but eight rams. The 
reason of this difference is, not 
only because the rams have larger 
bodies, stronger, and more-wool ; 
but also because the sheermen 
dare not tie their feet, as they do 
those of; the, unresisting ewes, 
Experience, having, taught,’ that 
the bold rebellious ram will 


struggle, even to suffocation, 


when held, captive under the | 


sheers ; they gently lay him down, 
stroke his belly, and beguile him 
/out of his fleece. A certainnum- 
ber of ‘sleep are led into the 
great. shelfer-house, which is a 
parqielogran of four or five hun- 

red feet long, and an hundred 
wide, where: they remain all 
night, crowded as close together 
as the shepherd can keep them, 
that, they may sweat plentifully, 
which, say they, softens the wool 
for the sheers, and oils their 
They are led by degrees, 
in the morning, into the spacious 
sheering-hall; which joins the 
sweating-room. The shepherd 


carries’ them off as fast as th 


are; shorn, ‘ta be marked wit 


tar: and as this operation is ne- 


cessarily» performed’ upon only 
One At a time, it gives a fair op- 


‘portunity to the sheplhierds to cull 


out for'the butchery all the bert 
of the flock who have out-live 
their teeth. ‘The sheered sheep 
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go to the fields to feed a little, if 
it be fine weather, and they re- 
‘ura in. the evening, to pass the 
‘night in the yard betore.the house, 
‘within the shelter. of the walls ; 


4 


| 


cn easily foresaw that 
(AVA thesituation of his province 
iand- othe “liberal encouragement 
‘which "he had given to settlers, 
‘would draw people ofall denomina- 
itions thither, and render jt a 
iplace of commerce; he: therefore 
idetermined)'to lay’ the plan of a 
capital city, which in‘conformity 
‘to his eatholic and pacific ideas, he 
called PortaneurHra: The scite 
‘Of itiwasia;neck of hand between 
‘the;rivers Delaware on the east 
| ‘andthe Schuykill (Aiding-creek) a 
-bratich onthe west; and he ‘de- 
‘signed-that the icity should extend 
fromvone to the other; the dis- 
tance:being two: miles.» Phis spot 
‘was chosen on account of the firm 
Scil, the gentle rising from each 
‘Tiver toward the midsty the nume- 
Bo oe the eee of 
capable of» being used «as 
docks, = ajehendésrenane for 
ships of burden, andthe yood'an- 
‘chorage, ‘The ndiiwas sure 
‘veyed, and a plan of the intended 
“ty was drawnby Thomas Holme, 
Sutveyor-general. ‘Len sti'cets Of 
‘two-miles in length were laid out 
‘tom river to river, and twenty 
Streets of one mile in length cros- 
Ang them at right angles... Four 
uares were reserved for common 
teases one. in each quarter of 
i and in the centre, on the 
(raed elevated ‘spot, was a) larper 
ee of ten acres, in which were 
‘0 be built, a State-house, a market- 
a s¢, a School-house and place of 
ship, On the side of cach river, 
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but if it becold and cloudy, they 

o into the house, and are thus 
froighé by degrees) to bear the 
open air. nhs 


. } 
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it was intended to build whatves 
and warte-houses, and from each 
front street nearest to the: rivers 
an open space was to be' left, in 
the descent to the shores, which 
would: have added mueh to ‘the 
beauty ‘of the city. All owners 
of one thousand. acres ‘were enti- 
tled to a city-lot,; in. the front 
streets, or “in. the central high- 
street, and before each house was 
to be an open court, planted with 
rows of trees, Smaller purcha- 
sers were to be accommodated in 
the other streets; and care was 
taket’ ‘in’ ‘all. that no building 
should’ ‘encroach’ on the streer- 
lines. “This Jast regulation has 
been always atrendéd, though in 
somé other ‘respects the plan-has 
been either’ disregarded or not 
completed. , 

The city was begin in 1682, and 
within less than @ year, *‘ eighty 
houses and cottages were built, 
wherein merchants . and mecha- 
nics ‘exercised their respective 
oceupations;” atid they soén found 
the country éround tliem, so well 
cultivated’ by the planters, as to 
afford them ‘bread and vegetables, 
while the venison, fowl and fish 
made an agreeable variety with 
the salted provisions which they 
imported. Penn himself writes, 
with an air of cheerfulness, that 
he was’ ‘well contented with 
the country, ‘and the entertain- 
ment which ke found in it. This 
letter is among his printed works, 
and in the same collection we find 





480 Continuation of the 
en affectionate address to the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania, in it he ap- 
pears to have a tender concern for 
their moral and religious iim- 
provement, and warns them a- 

ainst the temptations to which 
ao were exposed, » Their cir- 
cumstances were indeed peculiar ; 
they had sufferéd ,contempt’ and 
persecution in England, aud were 
now at rest; in the aa oreene of 
liberty, under a popular form o: 
government ; the eyes of the world 
were upon’ them; their former 
enemies were watching their con- 
duct, and would have been glad 
of .an, opportunity to reproach 
them; it, was therefore his desire 
that they should be moderate in 
prosperity as they had been pa- 
tient in,adversity. The conclud- 
ing words of this address may 
gives us a specimen of his. stile 
and manner of preaching. ‘M 
friends. remember.that the Lord 
hath brought you upon the stage ; 
he hath e ied es with liber: 
ty, yea, and with power; he hath 
put precious opportunities into 
your hands ; have a-care ‘of a per- 
verse spirit, and do, net provoke 
the Lord by doing those things by 
which the inhabitants of the land 
that were before you grieved his 
spirit; * but sanctify God, the 
living God in your. hearts, that 
his blessing may fall and rest as 
the dew of heaven on you and 
your offspring. ‘Then shall it be 
seen to uations, that there is 
no inchantment against Jacob, nor 
divination against Israel; but your 
tents shall be goodiy and- your 
dwellings glorious.’’ 

In the spring of 1683, a second 
assembly was held in the new city 
of Philadelphia, and a great num. 

er of laws were passed. Among 


* Probably alluding to the ten tribes of Ifrael, from whem he fuppofes the Indias 


to be defcended. 
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other 






ood regulations it wyP | 












enacted that to prevent law guy f cof 
three arbitrators, called peg} Th 
makers, should be chosen by eve. , eg 
‘ry county court to hear and dete. |) |: 
mine small differences between my | of 
and man:* ‘This assembly granted! 
to the governor an impost on cer. f : ©! 
tain goods exported and impor} P! 
ed, which he, after acknowledp} | a 
ing their goodness, was pleas} 4 
for the encouragement of thet — , 5! 
ders, ‘freely to remit.” Butth) | { 
most distinguised act of thisa) ™ 
sembly, was their acceptanced) © 
another frame of governmen|} | 4 
which the proprietor had devise, }) 
which was “ in part conformi| . ) 





to the first, in part modifieda | | 
cording to the act of settlemen,} t 
and in part essentially differen: } iA 
from both.’”” The most materia | - 
alterations were the reducing th 
number of the assembly fromse } | 
venty+two to fifty-four, and th > 
giving the governor a negative it | 
dieu -of a treble voice in actsd | 
legislation. . Their “ thankful’ } 
acceptance of this second charter, 
was a proof his great ascendeny 
over them, and the confident 
which they placed in him ; bit 
these changes were regarded by 
some as a departure from the 
ciples on which the original com 
pact was grounded. ; 
The state of the province # 
this time has been compared t 
that of “* a father and his family, 
the latter united by interest 
affection; the former revered 
the wisdom: of his insitatits 
andthe indulgent use of his a 
thority. » Those who were ambi 
tious of repose, found it in Pest 
sylvania, ‘and as none retu 
with an evil report of the} 
numbers followed. ill partodk 



































































‘of the Jeayen, which they found : 
‘The, community ,worg: the same 
egal fages, no ang aspired, no onc 

oppressed : Industry was sure 

. of profit, knowledge ; of .estcem, 

' and virtue of veneration.” .When 
‘we contemplate . this, agreeable 
‘picture, we cannot but lament 

i that Mr. »Penn should ,ever, haye 
_quitted his. province; but after.re- 
‘siding in, it. about two. years, he 
' found himself urged, by motives of 
interest as well as philanthrophy, 
to.return to England, At his 
departure, in the summer of 1684, 
his capital city, then, ouly of two 
, years standing, contaiued nearly 
| three, hundred howses,, and, two 
thousand inhabitants; beside which 
_ there jwere twenty other ..setrle- 
/ ments begun, including those of 
‘the Ditch and; Swedes... He left 
| the administration of government 


Pin the, hands .of the. council, and 


_assémbly, having appointed five 


| commissioners to, preside, in. his 


)  PeaCOy iu Mi 
| The. motives of his return to 
| England .were two... A.contro- 
| Nersy with lord Baltimore, the 
| Proprietor of Maryland, concern- 
) ngthe limits of their respective 
+ Patents; and, a concern tor-his 
rethren, who were suffering by 
the operation of ihe -penal laws 
i eee dissenters from the .¢sta- 
| buished church. 
| | The controversy with lord Bal- 
; Unore originated in this manner. 
_ Before, Penn came to America, 
| he'had written to James Frisby 
_ and others. at their plantations on 
| -Delaware-Bay, then reputed -a 
_ Part of Maryland, advisiag them, 
 Matashe was confident they were 


' Within. his » limits, they -should 


: yield no.obedience to. the laws of 
Maryland. This warning served 
as “a pretext to some of the inha- 


; Mitants of Cecil and Baltimore 


Cor. Mac. Fol. III, No. 8. 
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plished, though with, great; 
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counties, who wene impatient of 
: . hald; the way- 
ment_of their ;rents,.and taxes. 
Lord, Baltimore sand his, .council 
ordered. the anilitary’ pficers; to 
assist the sherifis in the,execytion 
of their duty, which was,accom- 
culty. After this;Markbam,Penn's 
agent, had. a.smeeting,. with lord 
Baltimore at, the village of. Lip- 
land, which is. new called Ches- 
ter, where:a discovery was made 
by a.quadrant, that.the place. was 
twelye, miles, south.,of the yoth 
degree of Jatitude, a circumstance 
bale unknown, .to, bath;:parties. 
Dactontienh eyesore genes to 
erive am advangage, fyom, preci- 
sion, while Penmesrisbed tp asa 
himself. of. ungértainty.«...,Afrer 
Penn’s artival,.in America, he yi- 
sited lord. Balsimore,..and -had'a 
conference with .him.on, the-sab- 
ject.. .An account of :this.confer- 
enee taken in» short-hand.. by. a 
person present, -with)a statement 
of the matter in debate, were seni 
by. lord .Baltimere to.England, 
and Jaid betore the lords of trade 
and, plantations in. April, 1683. 
Upon which, Jetters.were.written 
to both, advising, them,.to, come 
to an,amicable agreement. This 
could not be done ; and therefore, 
they both went to England, and 
laid their. respective complaints 
before the beard of trade. -Ral- 
timore alleged that the tract.in 
question was. within. the limitsof 
his.charter, and. had always been 
so understeed,..and, his. claim.al- 
lowed until disturbed by Penn. 
The words of his. charter. were, 
“to. that part of Delaware-Bay 
‘< on the north, which lies, ander 
“the goth, degree,of northerly 
‘ latitude from the equincctial.’” 
Penn, on the other hand, affirmed 
that lord Baltitnore’s grant was 
M in 
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of “lands not inhabited by the 
‘subjects of any Christian 
** Prince ;’’ that the land in ques- 
tion was possessed by the Dutch 
and Swedes prior to the date of 
the charter of Maryland ; that a 
surrender haviug been made by 
the Dutch of this territory to 
king Charles in 1664, the country 
had ever since been in pussession 
of the duke of York. The lords 
at several meetings, having exa- 
mined the evidences on both sides, 
were of opinion, that the lands 
bordering on the Delaware did 
not belong to lord Baltimore, but 
to the king. They then proceed- 
ed to settle the boundary, and on 
the 7th of November, 1685, it 
was determined, that ‘¢ for avoid- 
“ing further’ differences, the 
** tract of land lying between the 
river and bay of Delaware, and 
the Eastern sea, on the one 
side, and Chesapeak-bay on 
the other side, be divided into 
two equal parts by a line from 
the latitude of Cape Henlopen, 
to the, goth degree of northern 
latitude, and that one-half 
thereof lying towards the bay 
of Delaware and the Eastern 
sea, be adjudged to belony to 
his majesty, and that the other 
half remain to the lord Balti- 
more, as comprized within his 
charter.” To this decision 
lord Baltimore submicted, happy 
that he had lost no more, since a 
quo. warranto had beea issued 
against his charter. But the de- 
cision, like many others, left room 
for a farther controversy, which 
was carried on by their respective 
successors for above half a centu- 
ry. The question was concern- 
ing the construction of “ the goth 
** degree of latitude,’ which 
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* For the particulars of this controversy, 
Hardwicke in 1750, the reader is referred 
Vosey's Reports, I. 444. 
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Penn's heirs contended was tht. 
beginning, and Baltimore’s th! 











completion of the goth degree, th} 








difference being sixty-nine mils! 
and an half*. 











The other cause of Mr. Penn’ a 
































departure for England proved). 
source of much greater vexation, | rat 
and involved consequences inj. |) ' 
rious to his reputation and ine)’ |, 
rest. His concern for his suf). 
ing brethren induced him tow |, B 
the interest which he had at coun). 
for their relief. He arrived iy}; d 
the month of August, and the | dl 
death of Charles which happen | ' 
the next February, brought to th } 

throne James I1. under whow, | | 
when lord high admiral, Penn's | 


father had commanded, and who | 
had always maintained a steady | 
friendship with the son. This}: 
succession rather increased than 
diminished his attachment to the | 
court; but as James openly pro 
fessed himself a Papist, and the | 
prejudices of a great part of tle |: 
Ration against him were very } 
high, it was impossible ‘for bis 
intimate friends to escape the 
imputation of being popishly af 
fected. Penn had before been 
suspected to be a Jesuit, and what 
now contributed to fix the stigma 
upon him was, his writing, a book 
on liberty of conscience, a dat- 
ling principle at court, and vik } 
dicating the duke of Buckinghau, } 
who had written on the same 
subject. Another circunistame 
which strengthened the suspicion 
was, his taking lodgings at Ker 
sington, in the neighbourhood of 
the court, and his frequent @# 
tendance there, to solicit the libe- 
ration of his brethren who now 
lled the prisons of the kingdom 

He endeavoured to allay thes 






























and its final decision by Jord chancellor 
to Douglass's Summary, 11.°3°9 ™ 








PRREES ated ees eke 
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i suspicions. by publishing an ad- 
dress to his brethren, in which 
he refers to their knowledge of 
his character, principles, and 
| writings for eighteen years past, 


and expresses his love of mode- 


"pation, and his wish that the na- 


: thon saight not become “ barba- 
Oo 


:  rous 
- «© one another for Gud’s sake.”’ 


r christianity, nor abuse 


Bat what gave him the greatest 

4in was, that his worthy friend 
Sear Tillotson had entertained 
the same suspicion, and expressed 
it in his conversation. ‘To him 
he wrote an expostulatory letter, 
and the doctor frankly owned to 
him the grovnd of his apprehen- 
sion, which Penn so fully remov- 
ed, that doctor Tillotson candidly 
acknowledged his mistake, and 
made it his business on all occa- 
sions to vindicate Penn’s charac- 
ter*, This ingenuous acknow- 
ledgment, from a gentleman of 
somuch information, and so de- 
termined an enemy to popery, is 
one of the best evidences which 
can be had, of mr. Penn’s inte- 
grity in this respect ; but the cur- 
rent of popular prejudice was at 
that, time so strong, that it was 
not in the power of so great and 
good a man as doctor Tillotson 
to turn it, 

Had mr. Penn fallen in with 
the discontented part of the na- 
tion, and encouraged the. emi- 
gration of those who dreaded the 
consequences of king James’s open 
“hari of popery, he might 

ave made large additions to the 
mimbers of his colonists, and 
catly increased his fortune ; but 


‘ke had received such assurances 


from the king, of his intention 
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to introduce wniversal toleration, 
that he thought it his duty to 
wait for the enlargement which 
his brethren must experience from 
the expected event. His book on 
liberty of conscience, addressed 
to the king and council, had not 
been published many days, before 
the king issued a general pardon, 
and instructed the judges of assize 
on their respective circuits to ex- 
tend the benefit of it to the Qua- 
kers in particular. In couse- 
quence of this, about THIRTEEN 
HUNDRED of them, who had been 
confined in the prisons, were set 
at liberty. This was followed 
by a declaration for liberty of con- 
science, and for suspending the 
execution of the penal laws a- 
gainst dissenters, which was an 
occasion of great joy to all de- 
nominations of them. ‘The Qua- 
kers at their next general meet- 
ing, drew up an address of 
thanks to the king, which was 
presented by mr. Penn. 

The declaration of indulgence, 
being a specimen of that dissent- 
ing power, which the house of 
Stuart were fond of. assuming, 


and being evidently intended to . 


favour the free exercise of the po- 
pish religion, gave an alarm to 
the nation, and caused very severe 
censures on those, who having felt 
the benefit of it, had expressed 
their gratitude in terms of affec- 
tion and respect. The Quakers 
in particular became very ob- 
noxious, and the prejudice against 
Penn as an abettor of the arbi- 
trary maxims of the court, was 
increased; . though on a candid 
view of the matter, there is no 
evidence that he sought, any 


* These letters which do honor to both the writers, are printed ia the first vol. of 


Prnp’s works, and in the Biographia Brittanica, sub articulo, PENN. 
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thing more than an een 
ahd universal liberty of con- 
Science®™. . 

It it much to be regretted, that 
he had not taken this critical op- 
ety to return to Pennsyl- 
vania. His controversy with lord 
Baltimore had been decided by 
the council, and his pacific prin- 
ciple ought to have Ted him to 
acquiesce in their determination, 
as did his antagonist. He had 
accomplished his purpose with 
regard to his brethren the Qua- 





An Account if 


RICAN 


[Continued from page 4r3.] 


1787. Letter from doctor 
October. 5, Minto (now pro- 
fessor ofymathematics in Prince- 


town college) aceompanying his 
treatise om same part of the theary of 
the planets; and-also a portrait print 
of lord Napier. 'The last present- 
ed in the-name of the earl of Bu- 
chan, 

An essay on the subject of animal 
heat, by a candidate for the annual 
premium. 

Experiences sur les vegetaux; Par 
M. Jean Ingenhousz—A donation 

rom the author. 

Lettre de.M. Beniamin Franklin, a 
M. Devid Le Rey—A donation 
from M. Le Roy. 

Lettre, a M. Franklin, ser. des 
Navires des Ancients, &e. Par M. 


Le Roy-—A donation from the au- 
CRGE. sau" . 


* « Tf "Sb universal charity, if the asserting an impartial liberty of conscience, if doing 
to others as one would be doneby, and an open avowing and steady practising of thee 
things, in all times, andto all parties, will justly lay aman under the reflection of being 
a Jesuit or Papist, I must net only submit to the character, but embrace it, and I = 


® . e . . . ’ 
sible for them with any justice to give it to me 


bear it with more pleasure than it is pos 
P's let. to Sec. Popples Oct, 24, 1688 





Account of Communications and Donations, &c. | 
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Communications. and Donations made to the Ame. 
HILOSOPHICAL SociETY, at Philadelphia, since tle 
publication of their second Volume of Transactions, 


kers, who, being delivered from 
their difficulties, were at }. 
berty either to remain in th 
Kingdom, or follow him to Ame. 
rica. The state of the proyince 
was such as to require his pre. 
sence, and he might at this time 
have resumed his office, and car. 
ried‘ on his business in Pennsyl. 
vania, with the greatest probabi- 
lity of spending the remainder of 
his days there in usefulness and 
peace. 


















[To be continued. ] 

















The anatomy of the absorbing vem 
sels of the human body, 4to. by 
William Cruckshank—A donation 
from mr. B. Smith Barton. All 
the above were presented by dr. 
Franklin. 

Od. 1g. A letter from Beale 
Boardley, esq; of Maryland, giv- 
ing a particnlar account of an 
Indian magazine of spear-heads, of a 
hard ochrey flint, lately found, 
closely packed together, to the 
number of eighty-one, in a heap 
of black mud, by the side of Wye 
river. ‘These spear-heads, which 
he hath presented to the society, 
are all nearly of the same siz 
and figure, about six inches long, 
and three broad. He remarks, 
that he hath never seen or hear 
of any stone of the sort of which 
these spear-heads are formed and 
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A Letter from MM. Le Gaux. 


that a bounty for discovering the 
quarry would be nobly disposed 
of, as it might supply America 
and all Europe with gun-flints, 
and be a profitable article of 


' commerce to a great amount, so 


preferable is the yellow flint to 
any other, for durability as well 
as’ fire——Presentcd by Samuel 
Vaughan, esq. 

A letter from mr. Richard P. 
Barton, of Virginia, giving a cir- 
cumstantial account of the cu/ture 
die in that state—Presented 
y Wm. Barton, esq. 

(A letter from the rev. mr. Ro- 
bert Annan, of Philadelphia, ex- 
plaining the cause of the high tides 
inthe bay of Fundy, &c.—Present- 
ed by mr. R. Patterson. 

Principles of electricity, 4to. by 
lord Mahon—A donation from 
the earl of Stanhope. 

\Remarks on mr. Brydane’s account 


ofa remarkable thunder storm in Scot- 


ed; and, observations on mr. Pilt’s 


plan Jor the reduction of the national 
| 


$35 


debt: both by the carl of Stan- 
hope—A donation from the au- 
thor. 

Abhandlungen der Bochmischex Gee 
sellschaft der Wissenschaften, auf der 
jahr, 1785. 

Monatliche Beytrage zur Beldung 
& Unterhaltung, 3 copies. 

Memzires de l Academie Royale des 
Sciences de Turin, anmees 1784, 
1785. 2vol. 4to. ‘The above 
books were presented by doctor 
Franklin. 

Nov. 2. A paper on the sub- 
ject of the variation of the magnetic 
needle; from a candidate for the 
annual premium. . 

An attempt towards obtaining 
invariable measures of length, capa- 
city, and weight, from the mensv- 
ration of time, independent of 
mechanical operations; by mr. 
John Whitehurst, of London— 
A donation from the author. 
Presented by mr. Samuel Vaugh- 
an, jun. 

[To be continued. ] 
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The Sollawing Letter from Mr. Le Gaux, F. P. P. 8. and F. A. MM 
accompanying the Meteorological Table for the Month of Fuly, will, 
we hope, prove acceptable to our Readers. | 


To the Editor of the CcoLUMBIAN MAGAZINE: 


SIR, 


RK addition to the metcorologi- 
cal observations for the month 
of July, I have sent you a short 
detail of the state of the atmos- 
phere on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of 
the said month, which I think me- 
Nits a place in your miscellany. 
3d, sun-rise. The air close, 
ot, moist, and calm; Faren- 
it’s thermometer 73~%.° M. de 
Lic’s hygrometer 81°; barometer 
a: Itt Ttom-2 P. M. fair but 
oudy, with a light breeze at S. 


W. thermometer 90 75 ° 3 hygre- 
49°; barometer 29: 11:2, cor 
rected height—g P.M. a violent 
thunder storm, which struck a 
barn belonging to Zebulon Ports, 
esq; and burnt it with 1ts con- 
tents: the atmasphere, notwith- 
standing its darkness, and the 
flashes of lightning which rapidly 
succeeded each other, exhibited an 
appearance of Aurora Borealis an 
the side of the fire which was 
about a mile aud a half W. N. W. 
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from Spring-Mill: the tempest 
ceased about a quarter after 
eleven. I remarked, that at the 
approach of the storm, and at 
every considerable thunder clap, 
the mercury rose from four to 
six-sixtcenths, and then descend- 
ed; after the storm was over, thic 
mercury remained stationary 14 
hours ; the udometer gave 9 inches 
ts Water of rain. 

4th, sun-rise. The air close, 
calm, and stifling; thermometer 
7473; hygrometer 86; barome- 
ter 29:11;2—2 P. M. the sky 
cloady ; the air close and stifling ; 
thermometer 92,5; hygrometer 
52°; barometer 29: 10: 93 wind 
south; from three to four the 
mercury in the barometer fell half 
a line; at this time the weather 
was stormy, with thunder, light- 
ning, and rain; this storm abat- 
ed about ¢ P. M. the mercury 
then rose half a line, and remain- 
ed stationary till seven in the 
evening, when a second storm 
came on, the lightning and rain 
was much more conaiflerabe than 
before, but without thunder— 
8P.M. a third storm, withtrhun- 
der, lightning, and rain: I now 
remarked, that at each strong 
thunder clap the mercury in the 
barometer tell half a. line, de- 
scending with a kind of trem- 
bling motion, and then imme- 
diately rose again to its first sta- 
tion—gh. 30’ P. M. a fourth storm 
with thunder, lightning, and 
rain; just before the storm came 
on, the mercury rose 5; but im- 
mediately after it fell, and conti. 
nued fixed till the storm abated— 
10h. 5s’ P. M. a fifth storm, 
with thunder, lightning, and hea- 
Vy rain; the mercury at the mo- 
ment of its commencement, rose 
in the same manner as belore, 
7s» and at eleven it had fallen a 
'  ‘gth, tem minutes after ty relic 


A Letter from MM. Le Gaux, 





at night. The mercury hayip 
descended 4,, there came ong 
sixth storm, wind S. W. and §. 
with thunder, lightning, aud 
rain, The mereury continued 
Stationary during this storm, 
which was much more moderate 
than the preceding one—th. 1y/ 
of the morning. The mercury 
again fell 3;, in a minute or two 
atter a severe storm bepan; at 
the frst clap of thunder the mer. 
cury rose =, its height at the 
instant the rain began to fall 
(that is at rh. 19’) was 29: 10: 
11, we had seven prodigious loud 
claps, which induced me to think 
the lightning fell within ro or 29 
feet of thehouse. ‘The wind was 
S. W. About forty-five minutes 
after one the rain ceased, but the 
thunder and lightning continued 
till three; the mercury again de- 
scended =, the thermometer be. 
ing 70,35; lrygrometer 89}; wind 
S.5.W. At sun-rise the sky ap- 
peared dark and unsettled; the 
air calm and stifling; thermome- 
ter 70; hygrometer 89}; ba 
rometer “29: 10:14—2 P. M 
thermometer 8175; hygrometet 
82; prevailing wind S. 5. W. ba- 
rometer, 29: 10: 11: the weather 
still continuing stormy. Aboat 

° P, M.we had another storm be- 
; ig the eighth, which came from the 
south, with thunder, lightning, and 
rain; it continued only s 5 minutes, 
and in this short space of tie 
gave 19 lines height of water 
the udometer. 

The total of water which fell 
on these three days, viz. the 34, 
4th, and sth, amounted to 5 fet, 
2 inches, og, French, a very 
considerable quantity, consider 
ing the short space of time. Tte 
Schu dll, from ro o’clock of the 
evening of the 4th, to six of the 
morals of the «th, rose 4 feet 


ict inches, an diminisked 1a 






















































































































































































A Letter from M. Le Gar. 


the same proportion from 6 in the 
morning till 4 in the afternoon of 
the sth, till it was nearly the 
sane height as the day before. 

From all the observations I 
could make during these tlirce 
days, it appeared to me that the 

ury coustantly fell some hours 
before the storm; but when it 
approached and was ready to fall, 
just at the instant of the first 
strong explosion, the mercury al- 
ways Tose some sixteenths of a 
lire; and that very suddenly ; and 
after the first two or three strong 
thunder-claps, when the rain be- 
gan'to fall with force, it then de- 
scended as much as it had before 
rose. 

‘What could be the reason that 

the Mercury was higher in the 
barometer these three days, at 
least one line higher, titan the 
mean eight of the whole meuth, 
while on the 12th and 13h, un- 
der the same circumstances ofw ind, 
weather, and heat, the mercury 
was 6 lines lower than on the 3d, 
ath, and 5th ? 
- should have been very glad to 
have had a compass with the dai- 
ly variation, and one with the 
‘inclination, to have observed the 
effeét these storms would have had 
on them: [am persuaded I should 
‘have observed something extraor- 
dinary in their movements, which 
might have been interesting to 
the observers cf nature. 

Tt would not surprize me was 
‘Some uninstrected person to ask, 
of what use are meteorological 
tables, or an exact account of the 
State of the atmosphere, and of 

© instruments used to obtain 
this knowledge, when the time is 
“Hipeaaby This question can only 

‘put by the indolent or igno- 
Fant, since every onc, the least 

‘Wtructed, must know, that all 
yma is subjected to regular 
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laws, that all apparent disorder 
is only order cor.cealed from our 
feeble view; but it must he 
by Jong and continued obser- 
vations taken at different times 
and in different places, that we 
shall at last be able to make 
this order apparent to our limited 
understandings. It is therefore 
absolutely necessary, that all the 
facts relative to it should be col- 
lected into one point, under the 
eyes of a careful observer, that 
from an attentive consideration 
of them, he may be enabled to 
draw results both important and 
useful. 

The inultiplicity of phanome- 
na, which the atmosphere pre- 
sents to us, these sudden changes 
which it is at present impossible 
to foresee, are nevertheless the 
effect of general laws : and 
depend. on constant causes 
either universal or local; but 
the nature of these causes are 
scarcely suspected, and the laws 
which govern them are still un- 
known. Obliged by our present 
mode of existence, and by all our 
wants to submit to the influence 
of these phanomena, to discover 
the cause of them, would be, in 
some measure, to master them ! 

Should man ever be able to 
foresee the revolutions of the sea- 
sons, he would in a manner be 
independent of them; for in this 
science, as in every other, each 
discovery is a conquest made by 
man over nature and chance. But 
to arrive at this knowledge, it is 
necessary to know and connect 
the relation between these phx- 
nomena in different parts of 
the earth, to understand the 
laws of their periods, and 
their revolutions, which, per- 
haps, are extended through en- 
tire ages! : 

The connection that exists be- 
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tween the physical constitution 
of man, his moral qualities, the 
social order, and the nature of 
the climate under which he lives, 
of the soil which he inhabits, and 
of the objects which surround 
him, can only be obtained by a 
long chain of observations, which 
will embrace at one and the same 
time, different climates, different 
manners, and different political 
constitutions, From the whole 
of these may result an important 
science; but this science cannot 
be truly established, till we shall 
be able by means of an im- 
mense collection of constant and 
exact obServations, to obtain the 
result of ‘these observations, and 


To the Editor of the coLumBIAN MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 


The following Anecdote of George III. is literally true, being relat- 
ed by the queen herself, to a gentleman who was at W indsor-Castle 
the same day on which it ‘happened, and who, returning to 
don'that evening, told the story to me. If you think it worth 
inserting, you are welcome so to do. i 


Few years siuce, the king 
i & became enamoured of the 
beauties of Windsor-Castle, and 
had it tepaired and refitted, in 
preference to Kew, his former 
country residence. During his 
first excursion there, he took a 
morning ride with the queen in 
a pbzton, accompanied by a 
coach, containing some of the 
maids of honour, and two or 
three servants on horseback. Cu- 
riosity to see the country, joined 
to a pleasatit morning, and an 
agreeable humour, &c. induced 
him to drive to the distance of 
16 or 1% miles, a distance more 





An original Anecdote of George III. 
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An on1cGInaL ANECDOTE of Georce III, 


to submit to calculation, the just 
ness of these results. 

It is muchsto be desixed, that 
the different meteorological ob. 
servers, could devise some means 
of communication on. the con. 
struction and exposition of their 
instruments, and also on the time 
their observations are made, for 
a small difference in these things, 
which at first sight miay appear 
trifles, will much sassind or ren 
der imperfect the edifice it is pro- 
posed to establish. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to be, 
With perfect attachment, 
Your’s, Xc. 


P. Le GAUX, 
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observable, as his eee ridés 
seldom exceeded 7 or 8. He had 
just entered a large heath, cov- 
taining an extensive plain, the 
distance ‘of two or three miles, 
when he became seized with @ 
violent griping and lax ; forget: 
ting all his honours, his only 
desire was to secure a place? 
safety and retreat from the view 
of the maids of honour, and S¢t 
vants. He looked about in vail 
for some time, till at length lie 
espied, at the other side of the 
plain, the appearance of a sina 
cottage surrounded with a little 
shrubbery; animated by this sight 
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We drove furiously to escape his 
company and relieve his distress ; 
he soon arived at the door of the 
cottage, and throwing the reins 
hastily to the queen, asked for a 
drink of water, and passed thro’ 
thehouse, The queen (humbled 
by their obligation and situation, 
seeing a poor woman approach 
the door, and a parcel of children 
around, very modestly asked the 
woman, if those were her chil- 

n? She answering in the affir- 
mative; the queen replied, why 
you have got a fine parcel, how 


many have you? Ah, madam, 


(said the woman, with a sigh) if 
Icould but take care of them, I 
havethirteen. Thirteen, said the 
queen, with a sympathetic plea- 
sure, being just Ge own number, 

what is your oldest ? A son, 
madam. How old is he? Fifteen, 
madam. And are they living? 


Yes, madam, they are all living 
now, but God only knows how 
long will be, for I fear we 
must. all perish together. ‘The 
cen feeling a sympathetic ten- 
towards her (as all cir- 
cumstances she related about the 
lidren, corresponded exactly 
with her own) enquired the cause 
ofher despair, She informed her 
that her husband now lay very ill, 
that they had with the -utinost 
culty supported their family 
tmany years, upon is. and 1. 
6d, per day, which he and his 
aest_ son had earned from the 
lord of the manor, merely by 
days labour, together with a lit- 


tle spinning she had now and then 


peared, and executed with dif- 
ty, and a few vegetables, 


mt Naw continued she, my re- 


Sources are ended; my husband 
has been ill these six weeks, and 
78 suffering condition for want 

physician, or even the neces- 


Cou. Mac, Vol. Ill, No, % 


An original Anecdote of George III. 
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sary comforts of life, and all of 


us subsisted ever since on the 64. 
per day, which my oldest son has 
earned, till we can subsist no 
longer. By this time the king 
had returned, and their suit over- 
taken them ; the queen endeavour- | 
ed, in the most interesting mane 
ner, to inspire him with her own - 
sensations ; ‘my dear. said she, 
this woman has had. 19 children, 
and they are all living, her oldest 
is a son, and, he is 15 years 
old, and they have raised them ; 
all upon 1s. and ss. 6d, per day, ; 
and now her husband is very ill.’”” ° 
Ay, replied the king, “ is that 
your husband lics on the bed in 
the house? what ails him? 
how long has’ he been so?” “A 
slow fever, sir, said the womany 
but I haveno doubt he might have 
recovered ere this, if he could. 
have had a physician, and com- 
fortable diet, but now I fear we 
must all perish together.”» The 
king being overcome, pulled out 
his purse, and handed her a few . 
guineas ; the queen following his 
example, and bade her not be 
discouraged, but» keep a good 
heart; she hoped. her husband» 
would recover, and she see better 
days; the poor woman almost 
overcome with joy and gratitude, 
could only answer, “ God bless 
you, madam! God bless you, 
sir !’? Here words choaked utter- | 
ance. The queenagain repeating 
her good wishes, they rode away. 
The maids of honour then beck- 
oning her to the coach side, asked 
if she knew those characters she 
had been conversing with? She 
answered: with energy; no, but 
God sent them,or we must all have 
starved tq death. On this they 
forbore to acquaint her, but each 
presentin her a guinea, she re- 
tied, exulting in her deliverance. 


Na 
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As they returned, the queen dis- 
patched one of the foatinen, to a 
néighbouring village, to purchase 


tea, sugar, barley, ‘and comfort- 
img necessaries; with all speed, 
for'the sick man; and on her re- 
turn'to Windsor, she related the 
story herself; adding that she ne- 
ver felt’ siicli an attracting sym- 
pathy as she did to that woman 
and family ; that she would make 
inher businéss to have a doctor 


sent. ‘immediately, and: interest . 


herself in their welfare; that 


there appeared great cconomy 


and cleanliness in the’ cottage ; 
and though there were only Tittle 


Apothegms. 





stools, they were scoured clean 
and every thing orderly dnd dis. 
creet around. : 
This story is one of the man 

proofs of an aver-ruling Proyi. 
dence, and verifies that our great 
father hears the young ravens 
when they cry; that he daily 
clothes the grass of the field; 
and that w¢ are continually su 
potted by his bounty, and the 
hairs of our head are all numbered, 
Perhaps they weré permitted to 
siffer, and‘ (like the woman of 
Samaria) all these circumstances 
corroborated to teach them thes 
important lessons, 


2h <P SDPEH “spr sruntr 
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A. VOID differences; what are. 


are not avoidable reter, and 
keep awards strictly, and without 
gradgings, 

Have very few acquaintances, 
and. fewer intimates, but of the 
best in their kind. 

Make few resolutions, but keep, 
them strictly. 

Prefer elders and strangers on 
on all occasions. 

Have a.care in trusting to after- 
games, for then there 1s but eae 
throw for all; and precipices are 
ili: places to build upon. Wisdom 
gains time, is before-hand, and 
teaches to choose seasonably and 
pertinently ; therefore ever strike 
while the ironis hot. But if vou 
lose an opportunity, it differs, in 
this, from a relapse : less caution 
and more resolution and industry 
must recover it. 

Choose Gop’s trades _ before 
men’s; Adam was a gardener, 
Cain a ploughman, and Abel a 
grazier or shepherd: these began 
with the world, and have least of 
snare, and have most of ute, 


When Cain became a murderef, a 
a witty man said, he turned a 
builder of cities, and quitted his 
husbandry ; mechanics, as handi- 
crafts, are also commendable, 

Have a care of resentment, of 
taking thitigs amiss. For as 
softness often conquers, where 
rough opposition fortifies, so re 
sentment, seldom knowing any 
hounds, makes many times greater? 
faults than it finds. 

Be intreatable. 
vate, 

Be riot morose, or conceited, 
one is rude, the other trouble- 
some and nauseous. ag! 

Shew mercy, whenever it is m 
yout power; that is, forgive, p 
ty and-help, for so it signifies. 

Charity is a near’ neighbour to 
merey: it is generally taken ta 
consist in this, not to be censo 
rious, and to relieve the poor. 

Be just to allmen, in all things 

Liberality is required ‘of you, 
Gop enabling you, sow not spat 
ingly nor grudgingly, but with 
cheerful mind. 


Never aggra- 
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The wrangting Couple: A Moral Tale, 


an sing the quarrels of a pair, 
A Whom whiin entic’d to 
Hymen,. who, properly implor’d, 
‘he truest blessings can afford, 
But, if indeteritly address’d, 


_ Racks with keen pangs the married breast) 


Shall 1 invoke the gentle Musé ? 
Alas! ber aid shé must refuse. 
She loves to paitit life’s happiest scene ; 
The glowing flowr’s, the cheerful green; 
Thé cot Sequester’d in thé grove; 
And all the dear delights of love. 
Oft when ‘our country’s Wrongs require, 
She nobly quits the reed and lyre; _ 
Inflames the bold with gloty’s charms, 
The trumpet grasps and sounds to ‘arnis, 
But should I*now implore her aid, 
Laughter Would. seize rhé timefal ‘Waid ; 
Each pow’t of haitmory would smile ; 
Add double fougtiness to ily stilé ; 
Bid ev'ry ‘verse in clangor vie 
With Boreas, when he sweeps the, sky; 
Or emulate old Ocedt’s foar, 
When his fierce billows lash tlie ‘shore. 
Such melody would grace the strains, 
Which tefl “of “Hyitien’s clanking chains— 
OF thund’ting veices—threat’ning air— 
And fury of the wrangling pair— 

Since then ho Muse’s aid I ask, 
Truth must assist mi¢ in the task ; 
And tho’ pert wit and fancy frown, 
Morality my talé shall crown. 


Sequester’d in rétirethent’s shade, 
Unpractised inh coqguetry’s trade, 
Yet not insensible to fame, 
Which bids the ‘fait at conquest aim, 


And (’midst the’ croud who sigh with art} 


Séctité’ ar least one henest heart, 
Ardelia liv’d-—her parents boast— 


“Estéem’d—adinit’d-—the rural toast— 


Domestic indistty, and taste 
dn many an art, the maiden grac’d. 


yinen’s Snaré 
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Those fingers, which with stecl and thread 

Gay foliage ever lawn could spread, 

To usefulness those fimgers true, 

The duties of the kitchen knew ; 

And oft the oven could supply 

With many a pudding, tart and pye. 

The oven faithful to its trust ~ 

Perfection gives to fruit and crust, 

Which, smoaking on the board, declare 

The happy talents of the fair, 

Who pleas’d the simple and the wise, 

Charming their palates, ears and eyes. 

On Sunday, in her best array’d, 

She sought the church, where grave ones pray’d, 

Her glances tho" she could bestow 

On now the book, and now the beau, 

Truth owns, within the sacred pile 

She ne’er would laugh, and seldom smile. 

If preaching fail’d to touch her heart, 

Discretion always play’d her part, 

And when the smiling fic began, 

Call’d to her aid th’ expanded fan. 
Serenely pass’d her hovrs away, 

Not dufly grave or madly gay. 

Vapours she knew not but by name, 

She envied not the city dame; 

By exercise could cares remove, 

Nor sigh’d for wealth, nor dream’d of love. 





O Love! whose joy is still to tread 
The flow’ry lawn and verdant mead, 
Along the purling stream to rove, 
And sing thy strains to hill or grove; 
Could’st thou not Love, this maiden spare! 
Useful, and imnocent, and fair ? 
Say must she bend before thy throne? 
Art thou resolv’d to pity none? 
Great are thy blessings Love/ ‘tis true; 
But ah! they are allow’d to few. 
To Hymen tho’ thou true should’st prove, 
Hymen is oft the foe of Love. 

he pair whom pining envy saw 
Sweetly acknowledging thy law, 
Oft by his méans lost peace bemoan ; 
Thou mad’st'them sigh—he makes them groam, 
With flow’ry bands gay nymphs and swains 
Thou bind’st—but he with rusty chains, 
"Tis Heav’n where’er thou deign’st to roam-— 
But he can turn to Hell our home, : 
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Hymen with Love maintain alliance ! 
Or to thy power I bid defiance. 


Ye fair whotm some assert with sneers, 
Descending to the vale of years; 

Who in yourselves such charms discover, 
As must acquire and keep the lover; 
Whose eyes with lustre ever twinkle; 
Whose faces never show a wrinkle; 

Say that my rhymes flow from ill-nature, 
And call a libel. what is satire. 

And ye who glory in these charms, 
Witich fill each bosom with alarms; 
Who, urg’d by vanity presume 
On sprightly youth, and beauty’s bloom, 
For conquest and supreme dominion— 
Know, love is very oft opine, 

A fopling may awhile admire, 

Lips breathing sweets; eyes darting fire; 
Th’ unequall’d whiteness of your bosoms, 
Cheeks rivalling spring’s gayest blossoms ; 
Couverse, which sense and wit refine; 
The faultless shape and air divine. 
ee of Eve! such tempters shun, 
Ye listen but to be undone. 

This solemn truth with candor hear, 
Nor deem the just remark severe. 
Deep-judging sages have descried 
Meanness and tyranny allied. 

The flatt’rer, married, proves a Nero, 
Cruel at home, abroad no hero. 


But is proud man alone to blame? 
Quite faultless is the married dame ? 
From either may not wrangles flow ? 
Pursue my tale and you shall know. 


By fops and flatt’rers unaséail’d, 
Her twentieth year Ardelia hail’d ; 
In some accomplishments excelling; | 
Not quite so beautiful as Helen, 
(Whose charms ’tis said a city fir’d} 
Yet to a help-mate she aspir’d. 
With industry and talents bless’d 
A youth at length the maid address’d, 
In whom she fondly hop’d to find 
The husband pictur’d in her mind ; 
No votary of excess or fashion, 

He truly felt the tender passion; 
Tho’ not a bold,’ impetuous lover, 


Seme symptoms Jed him to discover 
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His ardor inight in tine prevail, “ 
And so—‘* The shepherd told his tale. 
He talk’d of neither darts nor flames 
(Such flights please only flighty dames) 
But to her jndpment did appeal— 

She knew his business was enitéel— : 
And (mixing softitess with disci ction} 
Approv’d ére Jorg his tender passion< 


Ye who a single life forsake, 
These lovers your example make! oe 
But, when orice Tlymen’s bands you weary 
Ne’er imitate the wrangling pair. 


The hotiey-moct so sweetly rh : 
Some thought their love would ever lasts 
But the next moon—what shall I call? 
*Twas honey with a little gall. , 
‘The third (ye wratiglers, shame upon ye!) 
Was gall—without one drop of honey. 


Desceitd bright truth { and tell thy bard 
What first did gentleness discard! 
"Twas Thoughtlessness, with roying eyes 
Suggesting oft the cool reply ; 
‘Then Sullenness, the former routing, 
Came forward, sighing, gloomy, pouting ; 
To these suckebted dark Suspicion, 
Ill-natur’d Sxeers and leud Derision, 
Pride in his own defence too warm, 
And Anger raging like a storm. 


When husbands rant and roar lke Hectors, 
Wives call them tyrants, not protectors. 
When ladies put on angry faces, 

Away will fly the loves and graces. 
Once they indulg’d in playful mirth, 
Like crickets, filrping near the hearth ; 
Love’s cheerful skies obscured by fog, 
They now agree like cat and dog. 

From ev'ry subject some glean morals, 
From ev'ry trifle these pick quarrels. 
Coffee, which clears the heads of others, 
Their intellects with vapors smothers, 

Tea, which divided once a nation, 

May here effect a separation. 

How weak are they who growl and mutter, 
And quarrel with their bread and butter. 
Can they felicity long boast, 

When both at once would rule the roast ? 
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At sovereign pow'’r He proudly aims;, 
But ¢qual liberty sue claims. 
“Though ’gainst a woman you .are brave, 
s¢] never, sir, will be your slave.” 
Rage flashing from his lordly eyes, 
The doughty husband thus replies. 
« Authotity I will preserve ; 
«¢ Henceforth from duty never swerve. 
«© Of you our neighbours thus discourse, 
“The grey mare is the better horse.” 


« Heavens! shall J suffer this to pass? 
f° If I’m a mare—then-—you’re an asg.”-— 


Fir’d by this logical conclusion— 
Ye lovers! pity my confusion. 
The storm begins—hark how it rattles! 
Homer’ himself ne’er sung such. battles ! 
Such wars I little understand; 
And sce the pen drops from my hand, 


Ye sages, hear these il/-pair’d-mates ! 
Wide open throw divorce’s gates ! 
And save, by wise and prompt decision, 
The wrangling couple from perdition. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 1739. F. W. 
AO SO DBP DPE DDO oe 
Tue GRAVE or MIRA, 


yy yon’ ancient fabric proudly 
Rears to Heav’n its. storm-beat head ; 
Where instruction teaches loudly 

From the mansions of the dead. 


O’er his consort’s sad remains, 
Thus the wretched Theon strove, 

If in sweetly plaintive strains, 
Haply some relief ta prove. 


I Ie LE 


so wen 


THEON, 


The vernal rose and virgin lilly bring, 
And I will strew them o’er her turf-clad tomb; 
Give me the sweetest flow’rets of the spring, 
For near her grave tliey shall forever bloom; 
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I'll mark their leaves ean te to the day, 

I'll see them blushing’ Kiss the balmy gale, 
Thent Will IT tune the ‘sadly. plaintive lay, 

And they: shall ‘shed their’ dew-drops “at the tale. 


I'll tell them that her rival. beauties shone 
Superiot# to their “boasted ‘bfdssoms pay; 

I'll tell them that her buds Were cdbcely blown, 
Ere envious death had’ stolen their sweets away. 


I'll plant the cypress—it shall shade the spot; 
The weeping willow, “sympathetic tree! 

Will droop ‘its boughs expressive of my lot, 
As tho" it mouru’d her fate and griev’d for me, 


Here watching Py the moon-beams feeble glow, 
Shall little “hands “attend the dewy sod; 

For, mindfal- of ‘the privilege ‘of woe, 
No feet unbless‘d the hallowed dust have trod. 


When shall the vernal days again return; 

“When heaft With’ heatt in fond endearment strove? 
Never, alij“mever’fhore } for ‘Mira’s torn 

From “life, fom, me, ‘front’ happiness and love! 


Hah! where does frenzy drive my. madd’ning soul? 
For she is happy “inthe realms of peace, 

Where life’s tempestuous billows cease to roll, 
Where cares and’ pains *and ‘disappointments cease, 


Waft me, ‘oh Tinte!*to! that delightful shore— 
To those new ree fors——those /dambrosial plains— 

Where in the breast conflicting passion’s o’er, 
Where Mira dwells and joy eternal reigns, 


Adieu vain world! adieu" ye scenes of care! 
I‘ feel the ha py hour approaching nigh. 
Adieu !—His spirit,” mounting into air, 
Breath’d, with her name, the fond, the parting sigh. 
ui <n PHAON. 


APPS E-“Prde 


ELEGY on an. Euglish SkY-LaRK, a bird of very fine notes, killed 
by a fall of his cage, occasioned by the’ maid-servant’s being fright 
ened by a sharp flash of. higitnjng,.as she was hanging it up. 


sriel y eg t 72.49 
O feather’d songster of sh’ embower’d grove, 
N‘ Bier tun’d. so sweet the-early: matin. lay ; 
In accents form’d by harmony and love, 


Wawearied warbled through the live long day. 





led 
ht 
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Hich perch’d upon his verdant grassy throne®, 
e view’d secure the passing gaping throng 3 
Convine’d. he liv’d not for himself alone, 
He cheer’d them with a blithsome rural song. 


From Albion’s isle the little warbler brought, 
Became the fav’rite of a tender fair ; 

His gen’rous heart by best endeavours sought, 
With grateful notes to recompence her. care. 


Tho’ circumviron’d by the: rong harr’d cage, . 
He shew’d no wish to make himself more free ; 
Nor did like others strive with ceaseless rage, 
To burst his bands and gain his liberty, : 


One fatal day loud + thunder shook the air, 

And discord reign’d with pestilential breath; , 
Thou—trusted to a timid menial’s care, 

Receivd’st that day the dreadful stroke of death.! 


Poor bird! Thou’rt gone—from hence for ever fled— 
No more thy notes shall greet my list’ping ear; 

My muse. now sighs, ‘* Alas, poor Dick ‘is dead!” 
And drops the friendly tribute ‘of a tear. H, 


Dee ed sod ood veg voor E> CEG + +h 00 hee ho oh won wo 


A number of young gentlemen met one evening to spend an hour or 
two in agreeable conversation, After some time, one.of them 
asked, “ If human life did not resemble some mathematical 
figure?” which gave rise to the following answers. 


I. 


Se jovial collegians together once itiet, 

To enjoy for a while some merry chit chat, 

They drank and they smoked for soine time, ers they hit 
On a subject for mirth, or a handle for wit. 


If. 


At last, master Harry, (a mathematician) bao Ht 
“ Cried out, by your leave, lads, I’ll give you a question,” 
What is the true figure of life? ‘* ‘They who tellus... | 
‘We'll allow for the night to be the best fellows.” 


Il. 


I can teH you at once, if each is like mine ; 
Quoth Richard—TI thimk it is but a curve lines. 
A wretched bad course to pass over you owns 
e've no heart’ ta! go up, since we're sure’'to come down, 


® A tft of grass was always placed in the middle of biscage. 
+ Sunday, gth June, remarkable for theseverity of the lighiaimg, 


Cor. Mac. Vel. III, Ne. 8. Oo 
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IV, . 
A merry youk@ Blade pvho/was seated beside him 
Laid down: his Te Taina entien to chide him; 
Will you quarrel with life? Why, Dick! I declare, 
I think that all mankinc are much on a square, 
ve : 
. Your,.square will not'do; says a third, to suit all, 
For you make no distinction between great and small; 


Methinks a triangle would better apply, i 
Each rank to describe, and I'l} now shew you why, Pi 
VI rob 

TT . ° am 

The base is* the pedple, the legs are the preat, ee 
These the people support, and advance to, their, state; ge 
The. Jegs then unite in am apex to bring, th 
And:fix onthe summit a prases or king. 4 
ici tolvings : VIt. esronaien i 

. Young, Euclid sat, silent, and heard what,.had past, a 
But iwas> calledon. to give his, opinion at last, , 
A dircleshe*’said, ‘was’ the best Jie ‘could: find, : ¢ 
It seem’d “to Accord with the thoughts of his mind. i 
7 - : ; , 
VIIL. | 


A circle, I think, mast fhe question decide, 
Its area to strictest enquiries denied ; 
From infancy. thus we take our first stage, - 
And ‘travel along from manhood: to age. 


iq Oe WX yea 
Thus thoughtless we trace ‘the periph’ry 0’er 

And tread the same path as Auieiinder ee ore, : 

Till grim “ déath arrests with inyincible force, 

And a .stroke..of his dart, takes us out of our course. 


rin 
X. 


And now, master Harry, as you did insist on, 
That each one sh Id Strive to answer your question, 
You'll: surely’ allow it; is just,>sir, that you 
Should do ‘your endea¥our to answer it tbo. 


XI, 
Why; sir, I first. though t it @. obe or a sphere 
All surface, no entre, 0" life, wou appear; oe 
_ Bat in truth, there's a centre where. eae abound, 
And ip shapes, to, obtain: it--we still will. go round. 





heoets aves lo Nal 
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The Chronicle. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FRANCEs 
THE eee ee ah 
17 N Me eve.ting, the 
* 8s. O inst. shinies a heralds 
at arms, dressed int their violet-coloured 
robes, richly decorated with the French 
arms, and wearing white sattin slippers, 
i on horseback, by. the sound 
of trum the opening- of the states 
general on Tuesday tae, ' at cight o’clock in 
the morning, at Versailles, 

On Tuesday at nine, the deputies were 
all met. The heralds then called them 
over, according to the rank of the places 

esented ; this took up three hours, 
at 19 o'clock his majesty arrived in his 
state coach, 

Accommdations were prepared in the 
court fur all the ladies of rank, and fo- 
 wtigners of distinction, besides other gal- 

lenes set apart for strangers. The throne 


was considerably raised, and the court was - 


not divided with partitions, as in the time 

of Louis XI. but all the orders of the-state 

ioe her. PP 
christian majesty’ s Spegeh ‘at the 

ing of the rently of the States Ceurtalgé 

Versailles, May 5, 1 789. 

THE day, lemen, for which my 
heart waited with emotion, is at last arriv- 
ed, and I see myself surrounded by theres 
presentatives of a nation, over which I 
esteem itayloryto reign. A long interval 
has sitice an assembly of the states 
geaeral has been “held ;- aid * although con- 
vocations of this kind seemed in some mea- 


eure to have fallen into disuse, I did not he~ 


sitate'to re-establish a custom which may 
impart additional vigour, and open itew 
sources of happiness to the kingdom. 

The ‘national debt, which was immense 
a my accession tothe throne, has increased 
undermy reign; an expensive but honour- 
able war has been the Senn «& it; and an 
augmentation of imposts was the natural 
tonsequence. A general alam, with aa 
ardent wish for innovations, pervaded the 
Pabli¢ thind; and an union of wioderate 

wise counsels to avert the threatened 

+ Itis with confidence, gentlemen, 

1 have convened you; and I see with plea» 
ture that this confidence is justified by the 


» Only listen: to’ the voice 


_ with the true sentiments 


disposition the two first orders havé shewa, 
imrenouncing their pecuniary/€xemptions, 
The dope 1 hove conceived of sent all 
the orders united in sentiment, and coe 
operating with me to the gericral welfare of 
the state, will not be disappointed. I have 
ordered some considerable retrenchments 
of expence, and shall pursue wit! solicit- 
ous attention every suggestion that shail be 
presented to me on that subject: but notes 
withstanding the resources which thestrict« 
est aeconomy can rtroduce, Mam afraid, 
gentlemen, I shall not be able to relieve my 
subjects as speedily as I could wish; the 
real situation of the finances will, be laid 
befote “you, yentlemen; and when you 
have examined them, ) 1am certain thatyou 
will propose the most efficacious means of 
establishing permanent order in them, and 
restoring pubtic credit. ~ This grand and sae 
lutary work, which will msure happiness 
tothe whole kingdom within, and promote 
its consequence abroad, will be the first 
object of your sericus attention, ‘The peo- 
ple’s thinds are in a state of perturbation, 
bat‘ an assetnbly of the representatives will 
owisdom. . You 
must be sensible, gentlemen, that on seve- 
ral recent occasions prudence has not been 
strictly adhered tc; but the predominant 
spirit of your deliberations will correspond 
of ;a gencrous-na- 
tion, the character of which -has always 
been a firm’ attachment to her monarchs, 
and I, on'my part; will’bafiish every other 
reflection. Iam conscious of, and satis- 
fied with, the authority and power which 
a just and upright king will be ever able to 
maintain over an enlightened and a loyal 
people. To ‘their happiness will, 
as it ought to'do, forrtuse principal felicity 
of my life, and they have a tight to expect 
the warmest zeal, most"tender interest for 
the public weal, and whatever, in short, 
may be’ hopéd for from a sovereign, who 
fecls himself the firs¢ and truest friend of 
bis subjects, and who considers his affec- 
tion forthem as his greatest gloryy 
Ma ee gentlemen, reign in this 
assembly; and this epoch’ become memo~- 
rable for layieg the foundation of the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the kingdom. 2% 
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is what my heart longs to see. and the most 
ardent of all my withes—it is the reward I 
ain entitled to, for theuprightness of my 


intentions, end . my ysingere attachmentto 
my subjects»; 


My keeper of the sealswvill more diffuse- 
ly explain my desires, and I have ordered 
the director general of the finances to lay 
proper and exact accounts of them before 


fous ', § r 
: ‘The keeper.of the seals spoke next,..and 
afier: him .M, Necker, The latter was on 
his legs half an hour. when finding himself 
fatigued, he requested that the res? of. his 
speech might be seed, which was done by 
M. Broussonmet, secretary to the royal so- 
ciety of agriculture. a 
I» speakimg-of the finances, M. Necker 
stated that the deficiency of the anaual re- 
- venues amonnted to 59 millions, This 
calculation exactly corresponds with that 
given in by the minister at the first assem- 
bly 9f the notables, when the deficiency 
‘was computed at 11a°millions, without in- 
cluding 55 millions of reimbureements. 
‘The minister next proposed: the, mode of 
equalizing the receipt and. expendjture, 
which, ,he said, might be accomplished in 
two years, Witliout any further taxes, by 
the abolition of some pafticular petisions 
and places, contributions of the fanmers 
gencral, and other public companics,.. He 
next requited, that the state of the Caisse 
d’Escompte should be laid before the states 
general. But what will most remder-this 
assembly immortal, was, a proposition ta 
abolish the Corvee, or an Imposition on 
the lower class of peaple, to keep in repair 
the public roads, at their own expence, to 
which they’ must employ a certain’ partion 
Of their time atid’cattle. Some widifiéa. 
tions were likewise proposed to be aCopted 
“ae of i mM ce the West-Indites. 
er principal object of this’ speech 
was, the Serecetdle oneitbebaneni cn fais 
manner the votes should be taken, whether 
by the plurality’ of riumibers,” or of! each 
order. M. Necket proposed that: this 
question should be speedily dctérthined, 
and that the three drders stiould éach name 
deputies, do discuts this ‘great preliminary 
object, to meet it underevery circumstance, 
and find out some methodto unite in senti- 
Ynent, ¢ x Tom tenn . 
Among other ‘things, the minister de. 
claredy thav m was theking’s earnest desire 
te see himsclf sure by his p . 
not only once, but alwayss That the mode 
of assessing the: rate:!of. taxes, and what 
each county should pay, should be settled 
wm the provincial assemblits, as they must 


Intelligence. 


x 


. the least they could expect was to form ont 


be the best judges of their own riches a 
add machete on bss 
ob Me er ‘threw out sonte hints con. 
_ferning the future legislation of the king. 
domi: they tended to assure a periodjcd 
meeting of the states general, the liberty 
indwiduals, and, moreover the liberty of 
the press. ‘He, however, asserted the king) 
exclusive, right of the executive power, 
and that his. majesty would never permit | 
it to be. divided ban him, 
The assembly broke up at five in the f 
afternoon, and adjourned to the next day; 
but.no. further business of i wai 
transacted that day or Thursday... 
. The states have hitherto been taken » 
jn examining their deputies. commission, 
It was first proposed to have this operation 
ter by the:three ordersin common; 
utthe nobility and elergy insisted on eah 
order examining its own members: This 
was done with a view to baffle the pretes 
sions of the cammons, who would fain 
‘have all matters relative to the states.to be 
decided, potas formerly by the plurality 
of orders, which would make but thre f 
votes, but bythe majority of voices, which 
_would produce as. many votes as the assem 
bly is coniposed of members; and in thi 
‘case, the third class would be always surt 
of a great tnajotity; for, beside that thei 
“number 'is equal: to the two other orden 
many, partizans may be found among these, 
“ever disposed to favour the Tiers-Etat— 
"Many worthy tectors of parishes, most of 
ae have been a one eee “es a 
“hy the people, are openly espousing the 
der of the third ofles. Sid express @ mt 
nifest antipathy for all the dignitaries, Wi 
archbishops, Bishot; abbots, and their 
‘eonnéxidn€ "Phe same spirit may be sai 
to exist! ir the ‘inferior nobility. This 
the reason ‘Why the commons were ¢0 cil 
‘nest in soliciting government to grant them 
amore equal representation than they en 
joyed im former assemblies ; alledging that 
(as they actually constituted the nation, 
ithéir murdher Was, im proportion to the 
twa-other orders, more than as 24 to ont 












































































































































half of-the! general assembly. This clam 
seomed f0 just, that his majesty granted tl 
netwiths ing the contrary decision 
the notables, whn had been previously a 
tembled:- to! examine their claim, and who 
yoted,; by agreat: majority, in favour 
form aased im convening the last 25s 

of the states peneral iu 1614. This was 
looked pln by every body as a real and 
signal victory gained by the commons, 0 
was itin the least doubted, but that a the 
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meeting of the statrs, every thing would 

be decided by the plurality of votes taken 
individually ; for it would:have been need 
Jess and illusory to encrease their number, 
if they were not to acquire an additional 

influence in the assembly ; and such must 
certainly be the case if the sufferages are 
to be taken collectively from the three or- 
ders. Mr. Neckar, in his speech at the 
opening of the assembly, seemed inclined, 
tothe greit astonishment of the public, 
to favoar the latter mode of voting, and 
although he palliated the matter, by saying, 
that in some cases the former might be 
preferable, such a doctrine was very much 
against his own principles in the king's 
council, where he openly avowed a differ- 
eat opinion. 

| eee question which now occupies 
the public mind in Paris, is, whether the 
Three Estates of which the assembly of 
the States-General is’ composed shall sit 
in one room, form but one bdedy, and 
tarry its resolves by the majority of mem- 
bers présent, without distinction of rank, 
as was the case in the parliament of Seot- 


_ Or whether'they shalf form three dis- 
tinet bodies, Voting in, different houses, 
and each having a power, as in. the parli- 
ament of England, to put a negative on 
the acts of the ocher. 

The clergy seem to be animated with 
that spitit of concord which religion in- 
spires, and which prompts them, to me- 
diate between the nobles and the commons, 
who appear determined to, stand as. fer 


repr they can... 


commons sent a deputation on the 
14th of May, to what. — may,, call. the 
house of lords, to, invite the, nobjes.to 


meet the clergy and commons ian one com- 
mon aisembly, to try, joinily ths validicy 
of the returns. on,elections of the different 
members of the three orders, 

The duke of Liancourt mace a very 
ele-ant and able speech, the. object of 


which was, to»persuade .the.lords.co. ac- 


cede to the requisition of the commons; 
but on a division, he found hims:lf in.a 
very small minority, . . , 

The nobles resolved, that the following 
ewer should be sent to.the commors: 

That the nobles having already made 
a: able progress in trying the s¢- 
turas of their members, that work could 
Rot then be carried on in. common by 
the Three Estates; aua that the commons 
hot having notified their powers, and sewn 
them to be according to law, conld not 
Yet be considered as lawfully assembled, 
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and ¢*nsequently could rot communicate 

with the other two orders."’ 

The second part of this answer had been, 
récognized as well founded by the com- 

mons themselves, who have hitherto as- 

sumed th: denomindion only of “ citizens 

assembled by the king’e command,”’ and 

not the name of the Third/Estate, met in 

geoeral astembly. : 

The nobies having dispatched this an- 
swer to the commons, begin to consider 
*‘ whether the houee) coaid then’ legally 
proceed to business, though the representa- 
tives of the nobility of s:verol districts had 
not yet arrived, and taken their seats.” 

To bring the question to a point, the 
following resolution was moved: 

“© That the returns of almost all the 
members present having been exsmined, 
and recognized as legit, the house was 
tufficiently formed to ‘be able to procecd 
to make orders for its own internal go 
vernment, until ‘by the artival of all its 
members, it should be complete, and 2u- 
thorised to proceéd in the business of the 
nation.” e ; 

Th's motion was very warmly debated 5 
and w7s carried, however, on a division, by 
a majority of 166. 

Ayets 493 
Noes, b } tery: #H 

The. minority, i¢ fs thought, will te 
eretter.on the next oivisios, 

Fane 18., The fo lowiaz ing liigence mag 


“ d depended on as auchentis- 


The, Third Estate, fieding thz§ public 
busings;.did not geg furward in the manner 
‘they. wished, and that they,.werg, ratcer 
losing in thei cause, sent, 2, summons the 
beginning oflast we kta the nobility and 

. clergy, desiring they,wou'd isct hem ja 
Common-hali,, to, prove their va; fication 
‘of theig, powers... Tag twa, tarcer, bad al- 
ways objected to, this. mode, jucging that 
it was. the business of ¢c:.h, oeder to decide 
separately, on the pEeeemnes mem- 

s bein rhy e'e Ni 
whe Pan th he ye T, ind, Estate 
produced @ mecting of ibe wiwole of tier 
own body, ia the Commosrr) hy aad. afew 
of each order 0 the nm bduty-end clergy, 
who wre, atcrghed to 45¢ir, causte—As 
soon as they were ars*mdied, they dcelaredy 
that the present, .was tawtul meeting, 
and-that mostef. the sobility and clergy 
absenting then-selves,: wat 80 presto 
it; illegality, asthe eummons stated a 
if any members, showe aoe ALacat, Chey 

roceed without (nem. ; 
oThe aoe then proceed:d on the busi- 
ness cf the elections, anc 6 consider the 
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state of the nation, and passed Several re- 
solutions which they d-elared’to be voice 
of the assenibly of the States Gereral, 
and they were régistéred accordingly. 

Such a proceeding, on the very face “of 
it illegal, he¥' created the utmost conster- 
nation thigaghdar’ the dapital, and we 
havé authority ‘to é@ssure the public, that 
the French government had dispatched 
messenge:s to several parts of the king- 
dorh, Ordering 4 reinforcement of the mi-' 
litary to’ Paris, arid the’ messenger on his” 
way to Calais met st¢veral bodics of soldiers 
marching thither. © 


ENGLAND. 


London, May tq. The king has been 
pleafed to grant to prince William Henry, 
arid to the heirs mialé of his body lawful- 
ly begotten, the dignities” of duke of 

reat Britati-and earl of the kingdom of 
Ireland, by the names, styles and titles 
of dake ‘Clatendédard Sr. Atiteeyii in the 
kingdém of Great Britain, and of earl of 
Munster; itt the kingdom’ of Ireland. 

Yesterday a board of admiralty was held’* 
On the subject efequipping a fleet for 
the Baltic with all expedition ; eight gail 
of the fine}*and ‘four frigétes; are said’ to , 
be the fiamber determined upon ; they 
are to bé joined by a ficet from Holland. 

Hasting’s trial still engrosses the public 
attention, more especially, since his friends 
and himself have éndeavoured, by “2 pe- 
tition to parliament, to get mr. Burke 
impeached, for’ having asserted somethin 
on the trial irrelative to the charge exbi- 
bited against hin’. ‘This petition has been’ 
debated threé éay#In the cotmons, dnd a 
committee appointed to’ search for’ predé- 
dents, “Phe winistry join Hastings, ‘but 
it is generally Yegatded as'a stratagem of 
the délingtient to put an end to'the trial! ’ 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, ; 


May 20, Aldettnen Newnham presev= 
ted a petition against the abolition of the 
flave trade, from the mefchants and ship- 
owners of the city of London, desiring to 
be heard by couns+., 

Lord Penrhyn prevented petitions against 
the abolition, from the planters in the 
British plantations; the’planters; mort 
geges, and annuitants from the town of 
Liverpool ; the merehants of Livezpoot 
trading to Africa; the: manufactures of; 
and dealers in, irony coppér and brass, of 
the town of Liverpool ; the sail-nakers of 
Liverpool ; the joiners of Liverpool; che 
coopers of Liverpool; the ship-wrighiis of 
Liverpool the gun-makers of Liverpool ; 
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the block-makers of Liverpool ; and from 
the bakers of Liverpool 5 all desiring tot 
heard by their caunsel against the abgij. 
tion of ‘the flave trade. 

- Mr.* Blackburh presented a” petition 
froiti the rmanaficturers of goods for the 
Afticin trade, resident in and about Map. 
chester, against the abolition of the fay 
trade. 

Mr. Gascoyne presented a petition a. 
gainst the abolition of the trade, from the 
mayor, aldérmepi ‘and corporation of Lj. 


1. 

Mr, Alderman Watson presented a pe. 
tition against the abolition, from the mer. 
chants, mortgagées and othef creditors of 
sugar colonies ; and he took that opportu. 
nity of declaring his opinion to be, tha 
a Speedy abolition would be repugnant to 
Humanity, to justice, and to sound reason, 

Lord Maitland presented a petition from 
messrs, Burton and Hutchinson, agents for 
the ifland of Antigua, against the abolition. 

The petitions were all received, read, 
and ordered to lie on the table, 

June g. Yesterday prince William Hen 
ry. took his seat in the house of lords, a 
duke of Clarence. The prince of Wales 
and the duke of York, came down to the 
House t6 witnées the ceremony of their 
royal brothet taking his svatin parliament, 


RBs 'SRELANDs 


‘Tt may be 4 mitter of curiosity to ob- 
serve the rising progress of trade in 
Dublin. On one day there we e discount- 
4 at the national bank one thousand 
bills, which, on an: average, might i 
value exteed 30,000]. and the discount 
may bé compared at something more chan 
two hurdred and fifty pounds, which if 
mohipli¢d at the rate of 284 days in the 
year, ahd ‘there i@ added 24,cool. paid by 
goverment, the income of the bank will 
be, nOo,000!. petanntim, or 16 per cent. ot 
theit capital. The charter, at first fora 
limited time, was’ given gratis; but upon 
the next renewal, whic’ may be for ten 
years, it is thought government wil re 
quire 100 ocel. ana so much will te 
put to the credit of the netion. ‘This 
suroy though gfeat, is not much for 9 


jucrative’a branch of conimierce, for itis | 


entirely owing ‘to the support of govern 
mén*, arf its great Jodgments, ‘the ty- 
Sine*s is carried on, and which otherwitt 
Would be impossible, the bark having © 
their Gwnh specie but 600,600. Since the! 
commencement they have only divide 
six per cent. per avnum. the rethiainder 
being kept to answet contingencies, @ 
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ies) to build acommodious bank- 
ee fur. the renewal of their 
charter, . Considering the immensity of 
business carrying om there, its regularity 
and ease, ts having uced so much 
punctuality in payment, the institu jon 
must be app'auced, as a most admirable 
one for the beneiit of this country. 


GERMANT. 


April 18. On Wednesday night last the 
¢mperos’s indisposition returned with such 
alarming symptoms, that he expressd a 
desire to receive the sacrament, which 
was accordingly administered to him the 

day in the presence of the royal 
family, the great cficers of state, and 
several of the mobility and geatry of both 
sexes, The disorder has since abated, 
His imperial majesty passed last night 
quietly, has had some refreshing fleep, and 
appears io a fivourable state to-day. 

Apmil 20. Our beloved monarch is, thank 
God! getting better, the ¢ough is ¢imi- 
nished, the spitting of bidod his almost 
ceased, aad his majesty gains strength daily. 

The departure of tae Field Marshals 
Hidditke aid Laudolm for the armies in 
Syrmia and Croatia is again put off for a 
few days, but on’ what account is not 
publickly known, although some of our 
politicians positively say,:that the length- 
nt of the Armistice ip the cause of the 

An express is sent to Venice to request 
a free Passage through Venetian Dalmatia 

t the free corps of Vakassowich; the 
answer) of the senate.is to be immediately 
Sent to the head-quarters in Croatia, 

April 22. Letters are received from prince 
Nohentohe, dated Hermahstadt the 14th 
‘this month, mentioning that col, May- 
trheim havin ived intelli 

laving received intelligence on 
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MASSACHUSETTS., 
, Byion, Auguft 114 However mortifying 
ae be, it is a faét, that. Lord. Dorches- 
- secretary has advertised Jands within 
of territory of the sovereign United States 
tee and in the vicinity of the: wes 
in 1 poit, and which are to be given away 
a 290 acre lots to any loyalifts who shail 

“ale to settle on them 

RHOD2*ISLAND. 
Extradl of a letter from Providence, Rhode- 

a Vand, dated July a2. 
wa litics of this flate L fondly hope 
almo truft, will put on a new ap- 


the 8th, that 76¢0. Turks were on their 
march to attack the advanced post of Vai- 
lenuilicri, defended by only 200 fusileers 
and chasseurs, .hee resolyéd to abandon it; 
and that the enemy. haying attempted te 
harass this small corps,in their retreat, 
were 60 warmly received by the charseurs 
and a party of bussars detached to their 
assistance, as to be obliged to. desist with 
the loss of as xilied, whilst the Aus 
strians lost only one maa killed; and nine 
wounded, : 

April 29. Every thing is settled for the 
ensuing campaign. Avusiria alone will have 
276,000 mea to face the Turks, indepen- 
dent of the volunteers, artillery men, &c. 
besides which, Littoral Austria, from 
Trieste to Fiurae, will be defended by 
12,000 men, General Haddick. w ll com- 
mand in Syrmia; Marshall Laudohn (when 
joined by the Sclavonians under general 
Microwsky) in Croatia; general Pelligrini 
will cover parent Peterwaradin, Dubicza, 
and other strong places; general Clairfait 
will caeaihiae’ fe the Bannst; prince Ho- 
henloe im Transylvania ; and prince de 
Cobourg in Moldavia, ee oa 

May ¢. Intelligente has heen. received 
from Moldavia, that, om the soth of last 
month, a body of Turkish cayalry, amount- 
ing, to 5000 men, attempted to attack an, 
advanced post at Welesaka. The Turks, 
after having displayed great gallantry, and 
having lost a considerable number of men 
(49. of whom they left upon the field) 
retired jn good order. ‘The loss of ths. 
imperial detachment, amounted to fours 
teen killed and thirty-two, wounded, 

May 4. Field Marshal Laudobn set off 
for the’ army in Creatia this morning at 
five o'clock ; anda’ the roads baye been 
mended, itis probable he may,reach ra 
diska by the gth of this month, © 


STAT ES, 


pearance at the newt feflion of our afiembty, 
which, by adjournment, is'tomect in Oc-— 
tober, ‘but will, I think, undoubtedly be 
called fooner. The leaders ofthe majority 
allow that we cannot 1cmain long m our 
prefent fituation, and thatthe sew govern- 
ment muft be adopted. The fpeaker has 
given it as his opinion, that were congrefs 
to write a letter to the governor, recom- 
mending a call of our affembly for the pur- 
pofe of recommending a convention, the 
meafure would efluredly take place— im 
that cafe an «doption of the new govern- 
ment would be inevitable. But congrefs, 
L taink, will not write letters ¢o this itate.”” 
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Albany, 23. 'The number of wag- 
wy Indian cora, which for a- 
an two mouths pat Still-water and Sara- 
toga, for the lakes and Canada, is alinott 
incredible. We are affured by fome ot the 
beft informed perions refiding on the road, 
that from two to thrée hundred laden wag- 
gons have paffed in the twenty four hours, 
and general’ upwards of one hundrec.— 
The relief afforded by fuch an amazing {up- 
ply, in fo short a ume, muft be prefumed 

cat; and aS waggons are continually on 
oe road, laden with corn for the fame de- 
ftination, ‘tis thought shat plenty wiil [pee- 
dily reign in as high: a degree as diflreiled 
fcarcity did not long fince. 

The profpeét of 4 plentiful harveft in 
the covatry above Stillwater and Saratoga, 
we underitand, is byt indifferent with re- 
fpe& to wheat. Rye barley and Indian 
corn, indeed, promife well; but feveral 
farmers who have heretofore railed conf- 
derable quantities of wheat, cx to fall 
fhort of half their ufual crop, though they 
put their ‘cuftomary quantity of feed into 
the ground. _ They generally attribute this 
unfortunate circumftance to the backward 
acfs and inclemency of the fpring. 

- New-York, Fuly 22. On Thurfday laf 
thac_vencrable patriot, Charles Thompfon, 
efquire, refignedto the prefident of the 
United States, his office of fecretary of con- 
efs; a poft which he has filled for near 
‘teen years with reputation to himfelf and 
advantage to his country,——The fupreme 
executive of the Unitcd States, in confe- 
t of the above refignation, have com- 
mitted the records and papers of the late 
congrefs, and the great feal of the United 
States, to the cuftody of Roger Alden, efq- 
ai!) farther orders. 


: 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


York, Fuly 2a. We hear from Hunting- 
ton townihip, on Bermudian creek, about 
twenty miles welt of |this borough, that a 
number of people are daily flocking wa 
mineral fpring, the property of Mr. John 
Fickes of that place, to bathe and drink 


the waters the medicinal. cfie&s of 
which have not till lately been difcover- 
ad, It is faid to be an infallible remedy 
for thofe affliéted with rheumatic pains, 
cancers, fore-cyes, ulcers, and moft difor- 
ders incident to the human frame, and it 
1s aiferted as a faét, that a woman who had 
been blind for more: than ten years, has 
laicly been reftored jo her fight, by the 


n 
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werful effeéts of the water of this {pring, 
Phe water has a throng fulphurcous {me 
taftes faltifh, creates a good appetite, ard 
is of a purgative quality. This {pringiyin 
a plentiful fettlement, where boardin 
be now had at the low rate of five thillings 
per week, 

\ WEW-HAMPSHT RE, 


The hon. Abriel Forfler is eleéted are. 
prelentative to the United States for this 
dillri. This choice completes the fede. 
ral jegiflature. 


DELAWAREs 


Wilmington, Aug. 8: An independent 
people fhould do every thing in their pow- 
er to procure within themfelves, the raw- 
materials neceffary for their own manafac- 
tures, and encourage thofe manufattures 
in preference to all others. The butinels 
of hat-making has been carried on to great 
extent in this country, and the hatters com- 
piain of the fcarcity of wool to make coarfe 
hatss Thisis the feafon of the ycar for 
hearing lambs, which not only procures 
am immediate profit to the owner, bur ¢x- 
perience has evinced is beneficial to the next 
year’s fleece, by making it finer, and thick- 
erfet.. It ishoped the farmers, as friends 
to their country, will attend to this hint. 


MARRIAGES. 


NEW-jERSBY—— Black horse, Burlington 
county, mr. Fuel Gibbs, to miss Eliza Curtis, 

PENNSYLVANIA——A4¢ Philadelphia, 
mr. Ebenezer Scott, to miss Eliza Phile-- 
Mr. James Bringharst, to miss Beetle, 


Deaths, 


MASSACHUSETTS - At " Boston, ww. 
one Blodget, unfortunately drowned in the 1a’- 
er. 


PENNSYL¥ANIA-e-At Philadelphiz, Dee 
vid Griffith, D. D. ~t the deputies to the Cente 
ral Convention, of the Protestant episcopal church, 

from the state of Wirginia— Rowland Evans. 


£5q 5 aged 72-—M)is Celta Magens, consort of 


mrs Thomas Magens,—at 
Philip Dyche, aged 70 years. 

MARYLAND At Catsworth, near Bal- 
timore, mrs Elizabeth Biddle, relict of Edward 
Biddle, Esg. cect. county—— Mrs he 
beca Grace May, wife of mr. Robert May. 

@korota~— At Savanna, Mrs Ane Copp 
wife of mr. Fohn Copp, with two of the 
children; Emily, aged 143 and Margare’) 
Sidney, aged 14 months. 
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Rainy. 
Fair. 
Stormy. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Cloudy, rainy. 
Fair. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Fair, rany- 
Very fair. 
Idem. 
Idem 
‘Idem 
Idem 
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very fair and dry. 


‘Idem 
Idem 
‘Idem 
‘Idem | 

Idem. 

\Idem. and cloudy, sultry. 
‘Fair and rainy. 

Fair, cool. 

‘Cloudy, cold, rainy. 
Clear, cold. 


1 
| 
very agreeable. 
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th greatest 
degree of 


TEMPERATURE OF THE MONTH, 
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Pevend penned bes beodeoberlpe-be peedes peepee des 


VIND 


i moisture MEAN HEIGHT 


OBSERVATION S*® j 
LPHIA, L. 40° 44 N. Month of Auguf, 1789. j | 
IE- (|HYGRO-| SCHUYL- | DAYS | Si 
METER.| KILL. /g)gigigre WEATHER, = 4 
iG of Height of e|3 sieia ~ i 
De Luc. | Schuylkill. |=!5§ e\3 yi 
Ys Mean degree. English foot. S . ° 2 TEMPERATURE O¥ EVERY DAY, 3 } 
_Deg i | Ft. in. 3 |S] I i 
| 4 Rainy. th 
| Fair. a | 
| 1) I Stormy. 34 
11 Idem. 4% | 
la} ot Idem. 54 
1) Cloudy, rainy. of 
Fair. >} 74 
Idem. | 8st 
Idem. Qi 
104 
Idem. very fair and dry. 1 i 
idem. 2 
Idem. ‘34 
Idem. 144 
I) \Fair, rany. 15 i 8) 
| Very fair. 16 + 22 
Idem. 7Tiy 
lIdem. 18 4 
‘Idem. 19 } 
‘Idem. 20+ it 
Idem. very agreeable. | [21 3 
Idem. 22 
Idem. | l23 3 
‘Idem. 2 ; 
‘Idem. 251 
Idem. 26 4 
‘Idem. and os , sultry. 27 | 
1) | ‘Fair and rainy. 284 
| |Fair, cool. 297 
1 \Cloudy , cold, rainy. 304 | 
iClear, OR i ess 8b a gr; 
| 
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OF 


eee 


th least deg. 
of moisture | SCHUYLKILL. 








Varration PREVAILING SICKNESS. 


T fl -S--Z 
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Very fair, very hot and very pleasant, : 


a 
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“L 


moisture 
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| 

mean deg. of | 5 6 1 | 8 | 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Made in the City of CHARLESTON, SOUTH-CAROLINA, 


For August, 1789. 








ST opaRENHeErT’s 
S. 
c| THERMOMETER; ee 
4 3 WEATHER. 

Observed at 
WIND. 
E\visa.M iis. M.[x.P.M. 
D. 33D. gD. gs 

1179 85 30179 Ww Clear, cloudy, thund. & light. 

2!79 84 30178 S WN W [Sm. sh, cle. than, ligh, & rain, 

3178 Sr SW Cloudy, rain & thunder, clear. 

4 80-78 SW Cloudy,.small rain. 

79 82 14 40} § WN -jCloudy, rain, clear. : 
77 101719 | «7 WN W (Clear, cloudy, lightning &raii. 

7\75 30\80 78 SW Clear, cloudy, fi 

3177. 30/81 10/80 SW Cloudy. 

9 8 81 | |80 NEE loudy, rain thunder, clear. 
10\69 80 977 S EN W> (Cloudy, thunder & rain, cleat. 
11179 30|84 10)85 W by S S WClear. 

12/80 79 40|80 SW Cloudy, rain, thunder, clear. 
13|78 84. 81 30 SW Clear. 

141779 «= «(86st 30.—~=Ss SW SCs Tem. 

15/79 ~=—s- (87-8 NW W Idem. 

16\78 89 87. 10}.. W_by. N..jIdem. 

17177 87 30.85 N W _ {Idem. 

18177 30)86 30182 (NW {Idem. cloudy. 

19\78 82 |82 N W Clear. 

20177 86 '45\80 E Clear. 

21'78 87 78 30 E Clear, cloudy. 

22\77 1¢|83 E Cloudy, rain, cloudy. 

23177 79 77 N W, NE Cloudy, small rain, clear." 
24/76 81 30177 E Cloudy, clear, cloudy, light. 
25175 30|®2 30179 30 E Clear, cloudy. 

26177 20/84 = |81 og Clou. cle. thun. like for rain. 
27179 84 45/82 SW” Clear; cloudy, clear. 

2879 85 3081 30] S W by W Clear, light. and rain, cloudy: 
29/79 &6 79. 45; W NN W Clear. 

30176 “ 79° 3°) light winds ‘dem. | 

31173 ; 77 39) NE — Idem. 

















